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Sir, 


yp Property Tax, as it is levied from the occupiers of land 

in Scotland, has been so often and so ably discussed in your 
Journal, that it must be difficult to write upon the subject, with- 
out repeating in substance what has been already said by others. 
Yet, as the just complaints of landlords and tenants have never 
been redressed, and as many of the latter class seem now erro- 
neously to consider this tax as likely very soon to affect land- 
lords only, it ue not be improper again to call the attention of 
your readers to the subject, and to urge the tenantry to coope- 
rate with proprietors, in the measures which they have at last 
seen it their interest to take, to obtain that relief, to which both 
are undoubtedly entitled. 

The principle of the Property Tax is to levy a tenth of Actual 
Income, when it exceeds a certain sum, froin all the different 
classes of society. The provisions of the law secure to every 
one, the farmer excepted, the means of redress, should his in- 
come be overrated ; and though in many instances the manu- 
facturing and commercial classes may escape their just propor- 
tion of the contribution, and can never be unjustly charged, 
but by their own fault, the farmer’s income is at first assumed 
at a very high rate, and afterwards levied without abatement, 
even though he should prove that he has no income whatever. 

By the act 46. Geo. LEI. ¢. 65. (13. June 1806) the farmer’s 
income is to be taken at one-half of the rackrent at which his 
farm is worth to be let by the year. If it has been let within 
seven years previous to the assessment, the rent specified in the 
lease shall be taken as the rackrent ; and if it has not, the rack« 
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258 Operation and Consequences of the Properly Tax, — Aug. 
rent is to be ascertained by a valuation made by the assessors, 
with the assistance of persons of skill named by the Commis- 
sioners. In both cases the tenant pays three shillings in the 
pound upon rackrent; and .retains, at payment of his rent, 
two shillings a pound upon the sum which the landlord receives. 
Whatever more rent the lands may be valued at, the occupier 
must pay the tax for, on his.own account, without any allowance 
or deduction. He therefore pays, in all cases, 10 per cent. on his 
income, assumed to be equal to half the rent paid to his land- 
lord ; and if the farm shall be valued at a higher rent, to what- 
ever cause the advanced value may be owing, upon this surplus 
rent.he pays, as both landlord and tenant, 15 per cent. 

Every assumed criterion of income must be unequal and op- 
pressive in its operation, even though it should not be too high 
generally. It is therefore nothing to the purpose to inquire whe- 
ther farmers, as a particular class, derive an income equal to 
the half of rackrent from their occupations. They do not con- 
tribute to the tax as a joint-stock company, nor as a corporation, 
but as individuals. The general rule must therefore be unequal, 
perhaps too low for a few, but certainly much too high for the 
greater part; and it must also be unjust, and most oppressive, 
when applied to a great many individuals, who, for several years 
of their leases, have no income at all. Those again, who think 
they can escape the tax altogether, by deducting the amount 
from the rent agreed to be paid to the landlord, should recol- 
lect that they have no right to evade the tax, were it possible ; 
that if they could throw the burden upon the landlord, or the 
consumer, the law would no longer apply to their case, and its 
intention would be so far quite defeated; and that, at all events, 
this would afford no security against injustice, when their farms 
became of greater value, by the expenditure of their own capi- 
tal in improvements. There is then nothing to be said in favour 
of this mode of assessment, but that it is convenient and effec- 
tive. ‘That it is most unjust and oppressive, whether it is consi- 
dered in its application to farmers themselves, or compared with 
the application of the law to all other classes, will not he dis- 
puted by any but those who have an interest in supporting it. 

It is evident, at first sight, that the tax must operate unequal- 
jy among furmers.. Let it be admitted that the profits of farm- 
ing are exactly equal to one half of rackrent over Scotland, in 
‘the same manner as the profits of trade may be supposed to be 
equal to a certain percentage on capital, the income in either 
case is not that of every individual. Like the average price of 
any commodity in the market, this average income must be cal- 
culated from « great number of very unequal incomes ;. and yet, 
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by this law, the highest and the lowest are taxed the same. 
‘There is probably no other instance of any attempt to realize. 
the fable of the Giant’s Bed in an enlightened nation. 

: Every one at all acquainted with husbandry must know, that 
there is not,-and never can be, any universal, determinate, and 
invariable proportion between rent and the tenant’s yearly in- 
come, especially when lands are held by leases for a number of 
years. Supposing two farms of the same rent, and equally well 
managed by the same man, a dry or wet season shall give twice 
as much income from the one as from the other: the assessment 
would thus be unequal in any one year, though it might not be 
so for the whole period of the lease. But farms of the same 
rent are not all equally well managed, because farmers are not 
all equal in capital and skill. What relation does: rent bear to 
the judgment with which the articles of agreement are formed; 
—to the skill with which the farmer’s home operations are con- 
ducted ;—to the sagacity displayed in carrying his produce to 
market, or withholding it at certain seasons ;—and to his pru- 
dence or good fortune in escaping bad debts, diseases among 
his live stock, and blight and mildew among his crops? Yet 
upon all these does his income depend, and not upon his rent. 
All that can be said, is, that a high rent must stimulate to ex- 
ertions ; but it certainly can never insure from misfortune, nor 
afford any proof of superior abilities. 

Were it possible to ascertain the capital employed by each 
farmer, it would afford a more probuble eriterion than the a- 
mount of rent, as it is necessarily one of the sources of his in- 
come. Is there then any fixed proportion between the amount 
of rent, and of the farmer’s capital? Does a farm of 800/. a 
year in the Carse of Gowrie, require the very same capital as a 
farm of that rent in the Highlands, stoeked with sheep and cat- 
tle? Yet both must pay for an income of 400/. whatever may 
be their capital and their actual income. 

Upon the supposition that the average profits of farming were 
really equal to the half of rackrent, these objections would not 
be in the least removed. But the criterion of rent is not only 
unequal but unjust; because it is too high-to rate the profits of 
farming at the half of rackrent, from the very first year of a 
lease, even though it should be a fuir rate for the whole years of 
it. It is with a view to the average of all the years of his lease, 
that a farmer makes an offer of rent, and not to that of the first 
seven years. Even for all the years of a lease, this rate of in- 
come would be too high, unless rents were considerably reduced, 
or the land ameliorated in the course of it, by the tenant’s capi- 
tal—as is almost universally the case in Scotland, 
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It has been said that it is of no consequence to a tenant whe- 
ther he pays the full rent of his farm to the landlord alone, or 
a part of it to the public in the shape of the property-tax. The 
annual value of a farm, he estimates at 840/.; and knowing be- 
fore hand that this tax will cost him 40/., he deducts it accord- 
ingly, and offers 800/. only to the landlord as rent. ‘This, though 
very plausible, is probably not exactly true in practice. That 
tenants will have this tax in view, and reduce their offers on 
that account, cannot be doubted, and is perfectly justifiable; but 
it is not so clear'to what extent their offers ought to be, or can be 
reduced, with any chance of their becoming successful. The of- 
ferer must have a certain capital, of which even the common in- 
terest is taxable; and if he employs it in any business, he must 
naturally expect the profits of it to be taxed, though no doubt 
in proportion to these profits. It is therefore the difference on- 
ly between the tax to be imposed when his capital is employed 
m farming, and when lent at interest, or employed in some o- 
ther trade, which he ought to deduct from his offer, and not 
the whole amount of the tax. If he estimates this difference at 
one half, or 202. upon a farm worth 840/., it is probably as 
much as either justice or prudence requires, and certainly as 
much, or more than the landlord ought to submit to, as it is 
the same thing as if he was charged 125 per cent. on the full 
rent of 840/. But it may be doubted whether such calculations 
are not likely to be overlooked in a keen competition, and whe- 
ther even a very cautious man would lose a desirable farm for 
little more than 24 per cent. What is true in theory, may not 
be always s6 in practice; and we rather suspect that the degree 
of competition for farms, will settle the burden either upon the 
landlord or the tenant, with litth regard to such calculations, 
for several years to come. Heweverdae may be, the tax is un- 
just to one or the other. 

Tn another view, this law is even still more reprehensible, as it 
allows no deductions in the event of losses, to which farmers, 
like all other men in business, are liable. The landlord indeed, 
it may be said, makes no such dedactions from the rent—and 
this tax is just to be considered as part of the rent. But the 
principle is essentially different in the two cases. The rent re- 
ceived by the landlord is the fair value, in the market, of a sub- 
ject temporarily entrusted to another, who therefore can have no 
recourse against him for bad debts or other losses, The te- 
nant’s tax is a contribution on income from the oceupation of 
that subject. If he has no income, he ought to pay no tax; and 
no other person, in such a case, does pay any. It is strange rea- 
soning to say, that because a farmer must, in the event of losses, 
pay his rent from his capital, that is, fulfil his just engagements 
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rand pay his just debts, he should pay this tax on income also, 
Besides, the tax will generally be twice charged, in case the loss 
has been occasioned by bad debts; first, upon the income of the 
debtor, or that of those with whem he has had dealings; and a 
second time upon the capital of the tenant. 

But if the tenant would suffer by this criterion applied to the 
rent actually paid to the landlord throughout the whole lease, it 
is clear that his situation is rendered still a great deal worse by a 
valuation after the first seven years, and by subjecting him to pay- 
ments accerding to a rent for which he never contracted. hen 
a revaluation must take place, one would naturally expect that 
the first inquiries would ‘be, whether the farm has already dis- 
charged any arrears that might be due to the occupier in former 
years—whether the advanced value is owing to a depreciation 
of money or to improvement, and in what proportion to each; 
and if in any degree to the latter, whether there are so many 
me of the Jease to run as will return the capital that may have 

n vested in improvement, with such a profit as the amount 
‘of the tax to be charged supposes the occupier tu realize. Be- 
sides, it might well be thought, that the landlord whe is most in- 
terested in obtaining the highest rent the farmer can afford to 
pay, would not have parted with his property for 19, years for 
dess than the fair average value; and surely it will not readily be 
believed that a man eleie regardless of his own private interest, 
and less fit to judge by what means to promote it, than he is of 
that of the public. 

Yet, obvious as these considerations are, thedaw totally disre- 
gards them. An occupier of land must pay for an income said 
to be equal to half his rent for the first seven years of his lease, 
though he should be every year borrowing meney to pay his 
rent, and-:improve his farm; and when he has rendered it of 
greater value, and expects to have his losses made up, and his 
capital returned with profit by yearly instalments, a new rent is 
imposed by a third party, and more than a seventh part of the 
returns‘of his-capital is intercepted by the commissioners, with- 
out ever inquiring if any profit comes along with it, though 
profit is the only a subject of this tax. 

But companionship in suffering has been said to alleviate it 
‘in some degree ; and ‘if the other classes of society were sub- 
jected to similar provisions, farmers should submit to their fate 
an silence. They have not even this melancholy consolation ; 
for they alone of all others from whom the tax is levied, are 
subjected to an assessment according to an arbitrary assumption; 
and they alone are precluded from relief, even though they 
should disprove its justness; nay, though it should be notorious 
to the commissioners themselves that they have not a shilling of 
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income.—A farmer pays 10007. a year to his landiord ; and, 
instead of realizing an income of 5002., for which he is charged 
to the property-tax, finds, from the bad condition of his land, 
that he must lose considerably for some years, though he is 
making every possible exertion, and lives with the greatest eco- 
momy. His neighbour, an opulent merchant, who is well known 
to have realized 10,000/. in a few years, and lives at double the 
expense of the farmer, gives in a statement of his profits, de- 
ducts his losses, and pays for a net income of 200/, If mer- 
¢hants and manufacturers were required to change places with 
farmers, this law would not continue unrepealed for six months. 

But let us suppose that the farmer has at last got to the end 
of his difficulties, and that,.when the first seven years of his lease 
are expired, he finds he is just 2000/. deficient of the sum he 
had at his entry; it-is evident that this debt should be repaid 
from his farm, before he can be said to have any income from 
it. But this is not all. He had 6000/. when he entered, which, 
without any personal attention, would have produced him an 
income of 300/. a year, diminished by the property-tax to 2701, 
and his family expenses have never equalled the last sum. The 
difference between 30/., the tax that would have been charge- 
able upon the interest of his money, and 50/. which he has ac- 
tually paid for these seven years from the interest of his money, 
by ang below it to that amount, is also due by the farm. 
Again, for these seven years he has received no remuneration 
for devoting his time and talents to this employment; no other 
charge is made ‘against the farm than the bare interest of his 
money allowed to stand against his household and personal ex- 
penses, and extra tax. Bat the profits of his capital, if judi- 
ciously employed in any other trade, may certainly be taken at 
10 per cent. Hence there is 3001. a year, or 5 per cent. more 
on 6000/. due to him for the last seven years, reduced again 
to 270, by the. property-tax. His farm now owes him the fol- 
jowing sums. 


Deficiency of capital - - - L.2000 0 0 
An annuity of 20/. for seven years, with interest 162 16 10 
An annuity of 270%. for seven years, with interest 2198 6 9 


Total L.4361 3 7 
—due by the farm at the end of seven years, besides the stock, 


crop, and implements convertible into money, valued at 
4000/. more. 


This is the lowest sum with which the farm can be charged 
in the: circumstances supposed; and, until he receives back 
every he of this, he can have no,taxable income from 
hisfarm. Had the profits of farming, as has been sometime 
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stated, been taken at 15 per cent. instead. of 10, the amount 
would have been much greater.—If the circumstances shall be 
disputed, there is abundance of proof to be obtained in every 
cultivated county of Scotland; and we believe half a dozen of 
instances may in some coupties be found within as many miles. 

There are now twelve years of the lease to run; and we shall 
suppose that this debt is to be repaid by as many equal instal- 
ments. _What must the farm return yearly, over and above 
rent and expenses of management ? 

The amount of 43614., at the end of twelve years, 

with interest, is - - - L. 7851 14 10 
And the annuity for twelve years, accumulating 

with interest, which is of equal value, is nearly 490 0 0 
—This 490/., it must be observed, is not profit or income, but 
the sum which the farm must return yearly, merely to replace 
his capital and former losses. 

The annual net returns from the farm for the remaining 
twelve years, rent and expenses of management deducted, ought 
therefore to be equal,— ' 

Ist, To this sum of - - - L490 0 0 
And, 2d, ‘To profits, say 10 per cent..on capital 600 0 0 
.1.1090 0 9 
This 600%. of supposed profits is the only taxable income for 
twelye years, unless he actually receives more than 1090/. year- 
ly ;_and it is only for the surplus returns beyond 1090/, that he 
ought to be charged 15 per cent. as both landlord and occu- 
pier. If the returns do not exceed 1090. yearly, it is evident 
that, to place him -e an equal footing with other classes, and 
in consistency with the general principle of the Jaw, he can ne- 
ver be charged more than GQ/. yearly. 

Now, How does this correspond with the fact? The tenant’s 
jacome is assumed to be the half of the rent, and the tenant is 
drawing from his improved farm 10902.; therefore, the rent 





may be - - - - L.2180 0 0 
For which he would pay $s. a pound, or - 327 0 @ 
But he retains 2s. a pound on the rent of 1000/. 

paid to the landlord =—s- - . - 100 0 0 





—_---: 


Amount of property-tax payable by the tenant L,227 0 © 
—which is nearly 21 per cent. of capital and profit combined ; 
38 per cent. upon his supposed moderate, profit of 10 per cent. 
on capital ; and 464 per cent. on the return of the capital vested 
in improvements, and lost during the first seven years of hig 
jease. 
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But though this valuation seems warranted by the terms of 
the act, it is not likely ever to be carried so high; and indeed, 
if it were, the tenant who should pay that rent must be ruined 
in a few years; for the farm produces, after defraying expenses 
of management, to the landlord - - L.1000 0 0 
And to the tenant, profit and capital combined, 1090 0 0 


' L,2090 0 0 
—which is 90/. less than the supposed valuation, without al- 
lowing a shilling for taxes, or even the new tenant’s subsistence. 
* If the commissioners or their valuators should now fix the 
rent at only 1500/., which is not an improbable estimate, as the 
farm is much better worth that now than 1000/, seven years a- 
go, the tenant pays on 1500/., 3s.a pound, or L.225 0 0 
And retains 2s, a pound on 1000/. - - 100 0 0 


Tax payable by the tenant L.125 0 0 
—which is nearly 114 per cent. of the yearly returns of capital 
and profit combined, 21 p. cent. on profit, and 254 p. cent. on 
the return of capital. =~ hk 

But it has been already observed, that he has no other tax- 
able income than the supposed profits of 10 per cent. on capital, 
or 6001. ; and therefore ought only to pay 60/. yearly, instead 
of 125]. The remaining 65/. is therefore clearly a diminution of 
his instalments of ‘returning capital, to the extent of 13} per 
cent. ; a‘charge to which no other class can be subjected. The 
yearly instalments must then be either much greater.than we 
ine stated, or a seventh part of the money he has sunk up- 
on his land will never be returned. 

Let it be remembered, that ‘it has for several years been ha- 
zardous for a tenant to sink capital upon a farm taken at rack- 
rent, upon a lease of ordinary duration—though it might be 
very profitable for the proprietor to do it: and if there is any 
truth in these calculations, it is now extremely so indeed. Even 
where there are twelve years to run, it has been seen that the 
return of capital alone requires an yearly instalment of 11} per 
cent., to which add 10 per cent, for profit, 21;—and 15 per 
cent. of this for tax, in all nearly 25 per cent.—and you have 
the yearly returns which every 100/. invested ‘in improvements 
should make for that period; that a farmer may receive a 
clear profit of 10 per cent. for his risk and superintendance ; 
and if he has not good reason to expect this, he had certainly 
better employ his money in any other business. It is needless 
to add, that as the lease draws nearer a close, his instalments 
must be proportionally augmented. 
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To make the injustice of this proceeding more apparent, let 
us suppose, that another man had, at the commencement of 
his lease, the same sum of 6000/., which he lent at interest for 
seven years, and then took up by yearly instalments, in order to 
settle his family in business. At the end of the eighth year, he 
draws his usual income of 300/. and 500/. of the capital—toge- 
ther 800/. Upon the principle applied to the farmer, of con- 
sidering the return of capital as income, this man would be 
chargeable with 80/. at least, perhaps 105/., instead of 301 
Next year, his interest is only 275/.; and he peys accordingly 
271. 10s., though he draws out 500/. more. ‘The principle of 
the law is preserved in the one case—it is utterly abandoned in 
the other. 

The only objection, worth notice, that has been made to the 
conclusions which result from these statements, is the great ad- 
vance in the price of land which has taken place in Scotland, 
and which is very erroneously attributed chiefly to a deprecia- 
tion of money, or an advance in the price of land prodace. If 
it is owing to this, a corresponding, or even a greater advance, 
must have taken place in the rent of land in England also. To 
place the question upon this footing, seems perfectly fair ; and if 
the answer is in the negative, it is quite decisive, that the prin- 
cipal cause must be sought fer in the augmented quantity of 
disposeable produce, and only in a much inferior degree in the 
advance of the price of that produce. It is to leases which en- 
courage improvement, by securing the benefit of it to the farmer 
for a course of years ;—it is to more scientific and economical 
management—to alternate husbandry, thrashing machines, and 
two-horse ploughs, for instance, that the ability of the. Scotish 
farmer to pay the advance of rent must be chiefly, though not 
solely, ascribed. The advanced price of his produce cer- 
tainly contributes its share. But in so far as it is supposed to 
authorize the septennial revaluation, it has been very greatly 
overrated. It appears to have produced so little effect in ad- 


vancing English rents, that revaluation has been very seldom - 


resorted to; and this is just what might have been expected, 
where the want of leases prevents those expensive improvements 
by which the Scotish tenant is enabled to meet an advance of 
rent. This consideration will better account for the different 
operation of the law in England and Scotland, than any: invi- 
dious inuendoes against the Scotish commissioners. 

But of the great improvements already effected, and always 
extending, there is abundance of proof, without laying any 
weight on general reasoning. Almost every county in Scotland 
where there is any considerable portion of arable land, exhibits 
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a busy scene of improvement, made at so great an expense to 
both the landlord and tenant, as can only be replaced in a iong 
course of years. On one estate in a remote eounty, the pro- 
prietor has expended, in a few years, not less, it is believed, 
than 20,000/. on buildings and fences; and probably twice as 
much has been sunk by the tenantry upon the soil, or lost by 
deficiency of, produce in the first years of their leases. Every 
one who compares the farm-houses and offices—the fences—and 
the appearance of the fields, at present, with what they were 
only 20 years ago, must be convinced, that a very great sum 
has been sunk, either by the proprietor or occupier, or by both, 
it is only in such districts that-rents, have advanced so much ; 
for wherever there has been no such change—wherever the 
farm-houses are miserable hevels,: the offices and ‘fences incon- 
venient and nearly ruinous, and the old system of management 
still practised, there is comparatively very little advance of rent, 
notwithstanding the advanced price of land produce, 

The property act takes it for granted, either that the farmer 
expends no capital in improvement, or that it is always return- 
ed in the course of seven years. Both alternatives are notoriously 


opposite to the actual state of things.—But-if improvements are 
made by the tenant, why not specify them in the lease, and 
he will obiain relief under the act 50th Geo. III. cap. 106, 
(20th June 1810)?—'The improvements are generally of such 
a description, that they cannot be matter of express stipu- 
lation, any more than ploughing, sowing, and reaping ; and yet 


they are just as indispensable to the ultimate success of the te- 
nant; and if they were, the expense of them could not be a- 
scertained by reference to the lease. They are of such a na- 
ture, too, that no stipulation, however enforced, could- insure 
effectual execution. What stipulations shall compel a man to 
raise 30 bushels of wheat, where as many bushels of oats would 
not grow a few years before? ‘To fallow his land completely— 
to enrich it with manure—to underdrain and level his tields ?— 
And yet a great outlay must be incurred in bringing his farm 
into this state; and during all this time, his produce is often 
little more than equivalent to the home consumption. ‘This ex- 
penditure, during the first seven years, is in many cases double, 
and his receipts not one-half of the fuir average of ail the years 
of the lease. Without bringing even a single acre of waste 
Jand into cultivation, most farmers consider themselves fortu- 
nate, if they are able to bring their lands into a good state in 
seven years, though at a deficiency and outlay together equal to twa 
years rent. If any considerable proportion of waste is improved, 
as it wil] be always a farmer’s wish to have it accomplished as 
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early in his lease as possible, he.will very often fd that the 
whole seven years rent is due to him. ‘That it is not uncommon to 
expend from 104. 'to'20/. per acre on such land, is a fact of 
which a thousand instances can be adduced. | 
But what is the amount of the tenant’s profits, arising from 
this depreciation of money? Does. his. whole produce go to 
market 2? Is not the money with which he must purchase la- 
bour, implements, clothes, fuel, &c. as much depreciated as the 
tradesman’s?. The only advantage he can obtain by receiving 
10s. for a bushel of wheat, instead of 8s., is evidently upon his 
money rent, upon the value of that portion of his produce 
which goes to the landlord, and upon the meat and bread which 
he consumes himself, if it is the produce of his own land. It 
may not be far from the truth to state, that the produce of half 
of an arable farm is required for home consumption, by seed, 
labour, and working stock. One moiety of the remainder may 
be allotted to the landlord as rent; and the other, which comes 
into the pocket of the tenant, has to discharge tradesmen’s ac- 
counts for implements and materials, the wages of labourers in 
harvest, and other occasional labourers throughout the year, 
and in general all inoney payments for the farm, It must next 
meet taxes of all kinds, whether public or local. After all these 
deductions, the balance only is the fund for the farmer’s inte- 
rest of money, remuneration for superintendance, and profits 
of capital. Supposing, then, that wheat and all other farm pro- 
duce was advanced in the proportion stated, it would be a gain 
to the tenant of 25 per cent. upon a fourth part of his produce ; 
or, instead of 500/., he would be able to pay a rent of 625/, 
when wheat had advanced from 64s. to 80s. a quarter. But no 
such advance has ever taken place within any period of seven years, 
except from remarkable failures of crops; trom which the greater 
part of farmers have suffered much more than from the lower 
prices of average crops ; and this temporary advance has never 
heen supperted, but usually succeeded by prices. proportionally 
below the common average. The corn-laws of 1804 allow wheat 
to be imported at a duty of Gd. a quarter, whenever the price 
is 663. ; which may therefore be taken as a fair price, according 
to the rents at the time; the average price, for the 12 ycars 
preceding 1804, having been 68s. Sd. From 1804 to 1812, 
both inclusive, the average price was 88s. 11d., or 30 per cent., 
for the last 9 years, above the average of the 12 years from 
1792 to 1803, both inclusive. But this advance is chiefly oc- 
casioned by the prices of the last 4 years, the average of which 
was 105s. 5d.; whereas the average of the last 21 years was 
only 77s. 3d. Compare this last average with that of the 2 
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years preceding 1792, which was nearly 45s. a quarter, and the 
‘advance in the price of wheat is 71 per cent. ; whereas the rents, 
over all the cultivated districts of Scotland, have advanced at 
Jeast 200 per cent. in the course of the last 21 years; and in nu- 
merous instances rents have been quadrupled. It must therefore 
follow, that it is not in any comiberabile degree to the advanced 
rice of produce that the great rise of rents ¢an be ascribed, 
ut to angmented disposeable produce, from extended and ex- 
pensive improvement. If the’ prices of the last 4 years are 
withdrawn, ‘as they were entirely owing to unusually deficient 
crops, of which the‘immens¢ importation of 1810 is a sufficient 
proof, it will be found,’ that ‘the ‘average price for the last 21 
years has not been above 70s., or 4s. more than the price assumed 
by the corn-laws of 1804 as an ~~ one: and, even including 
these years, ‘77s. $d/'is no more than 163ds per cent. above that 
ice, and only 184 per cent. above 68s. 5d., the average price 
ween 1792 and 1804. This ‘advance, it is quite certain, 
bears a very small proportion to the rise of rents in Scotland. 

There cannot be a more decisive proof of the impolicy and 
injustice of this law, than that it supersedes private contracts, 
and pretends to judge of the value of an article better than the 
parties immediately interested. It is absurd to suppose that any 
proprietor in Scotland would give a lease for 19 years, unless he 
‘was convinced it was for his interest to do so. If hie were to let 
his lands from year to year, his income for 19 years would be 
reduced one-third at least, ‘and his estate returned ‘to him with- 
éut improvement, probably much deteriorated. ‘The Scottish 
landlord knows well that he obtains the highest rent that can be 
paid, on an average of all the oo of the lease ; and certainly 
af he is Satisfied, the public should not complain, nor pretend 
to correct his imaginary mistake, as if he were not a competent 
judge of his own in . 

The effects of this law must be highly pernicious to the hus- 
bandry of Scotland, to the landlord, the tenant, and the pub- 
lic. ts effects upon the tenantry, and, by discouraging the in- 
vestment of capital in improvement, upon thie supply of food 
for a rapidly augmenting population, may be easily perceived 
from the preceding observations. ‘A part of tlie tenant’s capi- 
ta] may be every year wrested from him, by the principle of as- 
sessment for the'first seven years, and every year afterwards by 
the clause of révaluation. -’Phe capital employed in cultivation, 
at present by no means adequate, and having little addition to 
expect from that of other trades much more favoured by our 
present.laws, will be diminished, or gradually withdrawn, until 
rents have fallen to the standard that may suit tenants at will ; 
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and then the management must be conducted with a view to e- 
scape revaluation, as in England to diminish the amount of 
tithes. ‘To avoid any increased demand from the landlord on 
the one hand, and the commissioners on the other, as he can- 
not conceal rich crops in the same manner as the peasantry of 
the North are said to conceal their wealth, the farmer may think 
it not for his interest to have any. 

The evident tendency of this ie is to put.an end to the lease- 
hold system of Scotland, and to discou every lease for more 
than seven years. If it is the interest of the public to, value lands 
every seven years, with a view to increase the revenue, surely 
proprietors may be excused for availing themselves of this hither- 
to successful discovery. It is not.to be expected that they should 
see with indifference the rent of their estates doubled perhaps in 
seven years, and yet no part of this advance reach them. They 
must soon be convinced of the truth of what they have been o/- 
ten told, that they make but very indifferent men of business ; 
and cannot but admit that his Majesty’s Ministers know their 
interest better than they do themselves. So the resolution is 
taken—a lease for seven years or none :—the husbandry of Scot- 
land must proceed no farther ; and will with difficulty linger till 
the land can be laid down to grass, unless in one or two counties 
already much improved, where the expenses of cultivation may 
be returned with a sniall balance as rent within the year. 

It is not easy to conceive any difference between the principle. 
of this law and the tithe system of England, unless that the tithe 
owner receives a tax upon capital and industry, in the one case, 
and the Public Treasury in the other. They are both alike a 
tax upon capital and industry. If there is any difference in their 
operation, it is certainly in favour of tithes, which are often 

reatly diminished by custom and mutual agreement, which can 
Ge no effect undez this law. If tithes are taken in kind, they 
must still bear a certain proportion to produce ; and that pro- 
pertion, as far as it could be previously ascertained, was de- 
ducted from the landlord’s share when the rent was settled. 
But the property-tax on the occupiers of land bears no pro- 
portion to produce, to income, to capital, to the original rent, 
nor to any thing but to the opinion of one or two valuators 
acting under the authority of commissioners, and nominated by 
them for the purpose of superseding a private agreement, found- 
ed upon mutual interest, the terms of which had been settled de- 
liberately, with the advice of the most intelligent land agents, 
surveyors, and practical farmers that could be procured. 


I am led to offer these remarks, by haying observed that the 
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landed interest are now aware of the consequences, and seem re- 
solved to take every constitutional measure to procure relief. It 
would therefore be ungracious to advert to their former apathy. 
They ought never to have seen with indifference a measure so 
evidently calculated to diminish the capital of their tenants, and 
at the same time to discourage its investment in the improve- 
ment of their property. When the farmer is injured in his pro- 
fession, the landlord must soon feel it in the diminution of his 
rent-roll,—a truth which is no longer supported by theory, but 
by recent experience.—You will perceive that I allude to the re- 
solutions of a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen held at Edin- 
burgh in January last ; and having made inquiry about the pro- 
ceedings of their committee, I have the satisfaction to think, that 
in the course of next Session the subject will be brought before 
Parliament, with a fair prospect of success. With this view, 
the committee have recommended that petitions to both Houses 
of Parliament should be prepared by the landlords and tenants 
of every county in Scotland, and have transmitted a form to the 
eonveners for that purpose. Should their recommendation be 
universally adopted, and evidence received by Parliament of the 
unequal and unjust operation of the law, it is not to be doubted 
that the occupiers of land will soon be placetl on the same foot- 
ing with all other classes of their fellow subjects. 

I shall only add, that there is now no hope of relief by any 
other means. The present Chancellor of the Exchequer, like 
his predecessor, seems to know of na difference in the conne- 
xion between landlords and tenants in Scotland. and in England, 
—considers that farmers should contribute to the property-tax 
in much the same way with the Bank of England or East India 
Company, not according to their separate imcomes, but to the 
vangeeil income of the whole class to which they belong—and 
regrets that a similar criterion cannot be found for taxing mer- 
chants and manufacturers ;—so easy and effective is this new me- 
thod of taxing-individuals aceording to the presumed income vf 
the whole trade. - 

It is supposed by the Minister that there may be a million 
of farmers in Great Britain, so that the Commissioners could 
not possibly investigate each case ; and then, if they are empow- 
ered to allow deductions for losses, they must also have power 
to assess for ui profits when they find them. The latter 
part of their duty would be a very easy one, and require little 
of their time. The answer to all this is very obvious— Whether 
should the labour of investigation be dispensed with, or the 
claims.of justice be disregarded ?>—There is no saying to what 
length such a plea as this might be carried. « But the tenant, it 
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is added, is aware of all this, and of the septennial revaluation 
—calculates upon both, and makes his bargain accordingly. 
Now, what does this mean, but that a tenant must pay a less 
rent to insure him against the injustice of this tax; which is the 
same thing as to say, that more than 10 per cent. on income must 
be paid by landed proprietors. It is thus admitted, that either 
landlords or tenants, or both, must contribute in a higher pro- 
portion to this tax than any other: class of the community, 

; lam, &c. 

July 1813. Cc. G. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Lines suggested by the death of the late Grorge Cunizy, Esgq., 
who died at Fowberry Tower (the seat of his son), after a 
Sew days illness, on the 7th of May 181%, in his 79th year s 
with a Memoir of that eminent Agricullurist. 


If for his tomb, who wrote in blood his name, 
Surrounding laurels claim a deathless fame, 

And Sculpture’s arts, with martial grace, record 
The fatal trophies of the Warrior’s sword ; 

Say, should not more unfading wreaths attend 
His memory, not of man the Foe, but Friend ? 
Whose blameless triumphs undefiled appear, 
Unstained by blood, unsullied by a tear ; 

Who gave his useful time, and active mind, 

Still to promete the good of human kind ; 

To improve, with scientific skill, the soil, 

By Agriculture’s honourable toil, 

And, (worthier far, than deeds of splendid strife !) 
Increase the comforts, and the means of life.— 
Yes! o’er the Rurat Parrior’s peaceful grave, 
Still shall the immortal wreaths of Virtue wave ! 
While public praise and private grief combine, 
To grace, with pure regret, his sacred shrine ; 
a for his honoured memory, justly claim 

No undeserved, but high and honest. Fame ! 


Tue subject of the above lines was the fourth son of Matthew 
Culley, Esq. of Denton, in the county of Durham, who wes 
eminent for the superior cultivation of an estate of his own, of 
considerable extent. At his decease, it came into the possession 
of his eldest son Robert, who being bred to the law, the ma- 
nagement of the estate devolved upon the third and fourth sons, 
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Hee uae more editions have been since called for. In 1793, he 
pointed by the Board of Agriculture, in conjunction with 
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hor, while his charity cheered many a countenance, and bright- 
ened many a gloomy prospect, was he ever forgetful of those 
gentle courtesies which dispose the generous spirit.‘‘ to shun 
the guilt of, giving needless pain.’ 

As his, fife gained him universal respect, his Joss is generally 
felt and Jamenhted ; ‘and has occasioned a blank. in,the society of 
this district chat will not be easily supplied. 


; 


TO. THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE? 


On the ‘Division of a Triangle into ‘ang Number of: Brital or 
¥ Unequal Parts. Ti: a 
Sir, East Lothian, March’ 1813. 
In the 38th No. of your Magazine, tol. x. p- 197, at the 
conclision, I'said, ‘ The figures (alhiding to the form of farms 
‘there spoken of), are protracted from‘a scale of 20 chains to 
‘ the half inch. The divisions of the triangle are projected by 
‘a very simple operation of logarithms, in a mantier I con- 
‘ceive to be new. Upor trial they will be found correct.’ 
But Mr R. G. of Perth, having read the above, conceiving 
that my plan for dividing a triangle was founded upon this prin- 
ciple of mathematics, that similar right-lined figures are to otie 
another as the squares of their like sides, gave a specimen of 
such a'division a8 fully aitticipated ‘all 1 Could say on the sub- 
ject. 

The division of land ‘into certain portions for ascertaining 
the results of experiments, especially of produce per acre, ard 
a variety of other things daily occurring to. the farmer, is now 
become 4 matter of importarice to agriculture. With regntd 
to ascertaining an oo on the side or end of a field, he 
has tables pro him, ‘by which, without the knowledge 
of mensuration, he may know exactly what breadth it requires 
on any given length of a field to make an ‘acre, or ny ees 

uantity.” But 2s to triangles, notables can “be farmed | 
theifi.'" It therefore is a matter of sonie importatice, that every 
one shonid beable to cut eff 2 part, or parts, from that figure, 
or divide oné into eqiial or unequal ‘parts, pen occasions. 

The scheme ‘proposed’ by Mr vee . aD, p. 87.) is ex- 
tremely ‘correct a8’ well as coricise,’ but fike my ‘own, ié’set forth 
in its ghee dress, and also a oe ae ae logar- 
ithms. "What"? may farther say oh that ‘subject, ‘shail be di- 
vested 6P sich appards i ee ee ee ees 

What chiefly induced me to write at préeent, was the review 
of Mr J. M’s table for arising a trinngle, which I observe Mr 

12 
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Leslie thinks ‘rather litnited. «:.0 - oe opinion, | Prt «Ne any: 
of correspondents. Fives ata ou what 
wri biped Lit ds? sreeneivibade “his, casey Ahe..table: 
could be carried:to'any extent. / keshalk: here itakertlie liberty of 
doimgithis for hint. - snummbers ; iat Se table, are the, square 
piri aetecreereed tat 
extefit'desirec (Mi! pats 10 an 
columns? ‘Tdke® as an example This rst column bee th 
the square oot of 9, ‘thd ed is aOR the root, ” - ao 
A person whoi understands any. thing of logarithms, may, take 
half the ldyrarithm of 11, half hat o 39, 83, 44%, &e.; and the 
numbers agredi ate em inca, table of rithm, would con- 
stitute the eleven The.same with 12, viz. sq.,raot of 
12, 24,96, Be. a one wslieh of the table. 
Xi Mi taltes thé hase line of. the triangle, and applies it trans- 
versely on the sector. At this opening” “beng cut, on the prin- 
Gem ciglec of the square root, that instrument: gives. alt the diyisions 
the triangle as exhibited in Ristable. 
Asa stm may be of still farther use, Ff ane one annexed, 
froni which it wilt appéar ‘that his ealeuletions are upon sound 
prineiples. 


“anaent ABC + 2 Acres. 
cor “ok BG = 4 Atres..- 


By J.M.'s Tablé- 
vol. XII. p.446. 
Aa = 2.00° 

Ab = 2.828 
Ac = $464 
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For if we'take’hiy transverse'distance,(the-baserof the triangle), 
and fottn With the base, thie Me 9 BED, comprehending the 
tridrigl'A BO to Be dividedinto: four opartsy we will. ithe 
square Post’ Ava-Uf the: stjaare! A gjcout tse: tomhale;,asywell as 
the ‘square, ittto ote fodrth part ofvins ates. sAicdzcthd tq. root 
of half thé sqtinfe,' is thie division for tialfithe triangles! iand_A c, 
the igi tof ‘the third dividion of bdth ghtes. |) The. figures 
on the seéetér wil? cérréspohd withithelengths by the’ scale, viz. 
first division’ A a ae table; and Sy seale.sii np 

I take tie liberty of next ad verting’tothd plaw propased, b 
Mr Jathes Leste} Edinburgti:' His méthdd ini abundantly pd 
cise; ‘and he Has certainly formed ‘a triangle, 'similan to the. one 
he proposes to divides’ but “asthe other divisions ¢ould; not be 
produced by his general ‘rule, it» appears rather incomplete. I 
swotild firopose to divide his’ large ‘bythe: semall area, ant then 
make the'squate root of the quotient a divisor)to \the two sides 
separately, ‘which contain the obtrise angle.— These sides, joined 
together, will form the other divisions;’ and finish: the -werk. 
‘Sudh'# figure may sometinies' oceur, and the farmer:is obliged 
‘to every mart for His tdeas of a*useful sabjegt. Ly i) fy 

It is impossible to teach mathematics in a periodical paper, 
which “is ttendedte convey a-vertety-of instruction ;_ and in- 
deed to many farmers ‘it will bo dbusidered of Minor importance. 
4 shall therefore troublé you; ahd four readers, with little mére 
upon the present subject. Fae TWirveat OT 

If it is required to cut off from a small triangular field, can- 
sisting of two acres, one half acre, and to divide the whole 
into four parts, of half an acre each ;—Measure off &@ picte “of 
‘jand,. say Offe-rood, or any number of square ehains, as Axx y 
in the figure, (2. Sasq. ehains),-so as the-division x y shall ran 
parallel with * the ids of the field, or the outer boundhry, 
BC, or B 4, as ‘the-case may be. Then say, as Axy is to 
Aad, so the square of ‘A x‘te-the sq. of Aa, and the square 
root of the iresult will ‘be the ysidé A a. ~"Thevsides‘A’b, and 
Ac, are found in the same way;—or divide the greatést arca, by 
theSleast, andthe sq. root ofthé’ quotient, multiplied bythe 
least site, ‘gives the side of the ‘triangle sought. Shoukbsye 
haye the whole triangle iven, there “is.no occasion to measure 
the area-A-x-y;*=for ifshalf-an™pore -is Sought, the whole tri- 
angle ‘given must, be divided by-thé~dne sought, and the sq. 
‘Toot of ‘the |quotient made adivisor forthe side off the large 
pone. Thig.will ‘produce the side of the small“oné.soyght. tt 
is evident, by the figute, that the tMlangle Aad, afd A a 2, 
“A be and’ Ab 2, also Ac f, and Ac By and A BC, and 
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tive beingon the sam 
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eo 1s ade ih the form of'a triangle, that bréadth 
rt oublked and applied to dhe end of the line only —Eve- 
ry Tanke ty mist ‘be in square chains, ‘and the lines i in chains 


ot be rhore orfamental than necessary, 1t6'show 
how tO, ord deduce ftonr any circular area. © Indeed ‘every 
figtises of being gon, and even that eccentric one the ellipse, is 

capable ng enlarged’ or diminished fn any supposecble 


ye TT Blea J. M's solution ‘of Carzna’s luery, as to fitiding 
the drea of a le, arid find’ it j correct, when we 
contider ‘the 830° to 8,90 ‘chains, 1 place of ‘yards, ‘atid’ the 
othe or side 3 in the ‘samme way:' ‘Tam,’ Sir, ' 
hr most humble Servant, 
CaLcuLator. 


ii yet 


P.S.—I hate Hast i pat sada indeed to pay attention to the 
division of a ‘triingle, from having, some years ago, been de- 
sired, by a ‘friend, to are wpe sed ‘under that. description 
irito various lots,’ called ‘acre deals, though of various contents. 
This T fourid midst réadily' be done in the way prescribed, 
and’ ae oe and sk of eee ‘inaccuracies in adding 
to‘w side of a een diverging sides, or deducip 
from it whete the si converge. ©: c 
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upor:his agrieultural eayepr, wae 3, but’ he 










possessed the important f a mind, ay by edus 
aatanlinetit 9% local prach + n¢jcest 30 Tevour 
of; Shi SHA ‘but eee tong Cy, dy to 
adopk, ose principles ot 28 Abst sere preared., Mos it. ra- 

tiqnel, and, ceeed ree ener oa, Dh in para aural 
intormation, sree prin- 
cipally,to the Comarn, ins : ‘own 
pragtice,.that-he Le. “file and 
cherghone, considers it his duty, a ¢, core 
vespondents and, renders , ‘of aa thags useftal se af, such 
prastiees.and-experiments, with. thelv xesn aay ¥e niacated, 
as-havecome within hig knowledge a oF He tga, spies ap- 
pear deserving more extensive ci 8 a Anis a te 
ene, practice, the application of, which: toi a he 


believes, entirely his own. 

Tn:the 3d-edition of the lete ba Soeapicns PR 968 ih 
extrnet;:is: given from Young’s, ab Agnieplianes ating 
that.a.f Mr Salter.of Winbergh, . mae nee thad_ disco- 
xered,,and, for ten years practised a, methad, of fp the 
bare patches of his meadow-lands. with a valuable a by 
sewing. them. with winter tanes.and. white clo Valnableyhints 
like the above, one per ae be pegedy pat yery eas should, 
on, perusing them, ask re there no-place $.0n. my mea- 
dows or pastures that. mane he improved.in this manner ? or, 
Can I devise an. easier or Jess expensive method of effecting a 
similar improvement? or, Is that practice applicable to any 
other kind of crop then what is here named? df farmers ge- 
nerally were in the habit. of doing $0» and of communicating 
their-ideas. to the public, npr ees in agriculture would go 
an with. greater mer dneinen 8 & but. ae ne ie a feared—much to 
be regretted—t of, endeavouring to im- 
proye the hints that are; a one pf candidly camparing 
their own practices with these pe A pursuing this hint, 
the writer of this article appechended. he, saw 9 very practicable 
method of replenishing the pa failtmes in, clover crops, .by 
sowing tares alone; but being rather fearful of entering a new 
tield of practice, several neighbours were~consulted, -who gave 
no enccuragement to proceed. . Meantime the removal of the 
wheat crop of 1810, from one of his fields, presented so many 
places nearly destitute of clover plante,, as. stimulated him to tr: 
the experiment. He therefore sowet? all the naked places with 
winter tares, on the 9th of October, and was Pe to find i - 
the, sugumer of 1811, an. ample,com led ran 
expense, in.a fair,average crop, w whch WO applied a the soil- 
ing of horses and milch cows with pecu liar advantage. 
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Satisfred with thé result of the first, a'svennd : 
en Ai of 5 cakbthee “remioval (oP ther wheat erbped Seine 
sen aa (than Farner table) -*thve- tanes 
Donal thi! eld produced aged 
cropsee 894: Wiieh eee nena § and ‘the whole iof vit 
beitre tow consumed; enables him: to nena 
rn gon cna anidalkkoy 


tafe hop on ioturough Unberoer, 

witho cat ey ‘ona uns short! of: six 
daysWotk fn week)? ‘eweeech was ropaniche ‘bare 

ase ae tie ‘of wbout! two Wirichester: bushels-per: Eng- 

ish-aere!; = those that were too thin of ene 

uantity’ as the eficien appeared to require,s-and was -harrow- 
ed mp dite, nh onha 8 —— reas ae 
mari party aridge iredtares,: theowhole ‘of that:ridge 
was “harrowed! aiheat any apparent injury tothe clover upon 
it: (AN ckléulations' of: ihe ‘expense of’ this: pvpill- 
ed,’ Because it'must vary-in proportion: to ‘the quantity of-taret: 
sown) anid dubout ‘bestowed din othe: eee 
evetits) it cannot be: great ; and the improvement in’ won 
must be Smell indéed," not ‘to reimburse: tert ae 
Jabotr?’ Both the « experiments were 
clay‘ soil, *# ‘species ‘of land? net well: mishevaiseriiosy wort 
‘tares's ‘and i suceess atterided; carlin ‘Jandy those 
a, eongenial coll may vertaialycbe easouraged te —_ 
tria sDWEISK "£ Si'F- 1 37 vit 
- Possibly spring’ tares, ‘sown in March, might answer the sae 
or a ‘better ‘purpose ;“baty with the writers: this is orly-conjec+ 
ture. ‘If any’ correspondents.‘ofihe Farmer's: Magazine! have 
tried ‘the experiment with: either winter or spring tares,: or with 
any other “artiéle intended for ae same purposes; they will con- 
fer a favour’ by communicating the ‘result tothe public; and also 
by sutadange tis readers of ‘that work, in this part of the coun- 
ary a ‘a particelar’ inanner; what: are the best ee oe 

2 Reel ate ough the wintery) vor 
: Bishop + 3° County gia! eee van ies lwp (! 
* Gui ee T8i | “s , M3 1G) 


i 


TO TRE consyeron © Or de ‘rane’ neicaztnss 
; DAR blue 2° r art 
‘On the Dini of Shi gativead pool 
Sir, agios , 9H D19¥ to Yin 
- ” OP all’ the’ disordey®’ to’ which" ‘sheep ‘are are liable, eanal is 
more cértaifily ‘mortal than the Stirdys ‘but none idmore bikely 
to be removed by the — — and attention, if it 
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be carefully and, prndently gone about,» The diseages,of this 
animal; whether from: inward) depravity-er-enterpal. hprts. and 
contusions, /hastensso rapidly: to putridity {thas all prescriptions 
whatsoever, sequel uselesd-and yain.o (The stumly.is also 
invatiably mortal), if not-removedieither-by acuidentox design ; 
—for;eemetimes dL: have known, the asimal relieve itself, dry .sud- 
a and vviolently dashing 146 bend. Against .p -reck, OF, any 
havd:bodyi; dip this: case, the seddenness of: the blew! broke the 
hydatid; vanid its'contents;no-doubt were dissipated in-the brain. 
—As probing up the nostrilinseat¢h of this, disease 4s by far.the 
most buccessfultamong shepherds, of any method.as yet discovered, 
[would here tecommend to Jet the animal stand in the-house,an 
hourrorisoy till its spirits subside, (for .it-wilh she; Aersably;; per- 
turhed/ by catching)...‘ Let: it. stand, on/ its feet, the, operator 
baling it fast between: his knees... As gently.as possible intro- 
duce the wire along that nostril on. the. side ‘where, the-,disease 
isifixed.> Let him be. very attentive that it descend. not,in apon 
the esophagus... [f it do. this, .it-is immediate death 5, ang) will 
be known by bleeding st the, mouth; which.it will motido, ifthe 
operation: be rightly. conducted. | Let him, hold his left thumb 
steadily above the hydatid, rather pressing it down, to keep it 
from slipping aside,.and thus eluding the jprick : of the,ware. 
‘When the wire,is felt against the thum),. it is.known to have 
perforated — which contains the; serum. . Hastily shake 
its hac: do: joand ptoyoke it.to sneeve, that the descent 
and waste of the sac may be accelerated. 

‘_oikfter' the. aperation is» ove, the animal. -will:probably «fall 
down,» and: -respire | very: furiously <.,and. no. wonder, . as jit, is 
woutided sin::s6 importatit a. part, wig the-very, origin: of the 
nerves, the organs of sensation, ‘But this isthe time in-which 
I apprehend is the greatest danger, as | the, pold..air is. now apt 
to-getinto ‘the brain along the track, made; by the;wire..: And 


to:prevent as far;as possible the admission, of this, the,animal 


should be‘kept i: a-house an hour.ortwo.after. the operatign, 

I ‘scarcely ever knew any) mend, if the-operation was «lone 
when -the weather was ina boisterous turbulent, state:; at) least, 
if it is ‘attemptéd then, they should be: kept. a house, and 
learned to eat hay, &c. which, it is remarkable, they are very 
easily indiicéd to when in this state, far easicr~ than’ if-in~com- 
plete health<; But -the, safast,time.is about. Whitsunday, when 
the weather is mild, and as much grass on the hills as to keep 
all sheep thriving. ‘Then, the.mildnessiof.the season, and the 
plenty of verdure, helps to carry off the disease. 

-  Rowthe mest part, when, the ,sturdy js, to be-extracter it is 
found in that (division of the brain galled the. cexelrym; byt pro- 
bably it begins much lower, about the:medulla obfongaia. My 
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reasons fer thinking’ soy: ard the a pallens Lnewld, not 
discover. sit iby sexterial: Aw ok haveinva- 
though: not wit — po ae tae: metludla 
oblongata yet pete te Sheutiee de okgaing wherti\the 
animinbis:séen:toibe affected. by thisdisease, iti may. apaeth: 
but, ie tweibp three weeks,).it generally: i Sper 
Sicbtpestsietees) siecle sl eet ceena tench ithe 
si ‘sisuation and state of iripemdse cam ter- 
mined.+2 And that-itcbagiag in tbe srigentomante ot Une (dee- 
dulla oblongata, is farther presunveble irom: its being invaviably 
found inoam crn thatuperstate when herb 5; that. ig: the ericle 
is smabhy tlre :humourwit: ¢otiteins perfectly limpid, only,e listle 
0 PR of those aninalyala, the: existence of 
which: ds seoballyy ioont be vot. the inkl dicindion ton: 
a pro » frond thew activity multi ORs Pro- 
seodastee force: arid, stupilying influence ; of sve: oer am its 
g stapes, 
 ilppe: orieruons 1 have always ahought de sturdy 
has its.ovi gin: pretreat from the place it is commenly 
found: th onllaan wendy! ior probing; But what is its, proximate 
cause, remairis a9) yet undiscovercd, » (That its proceeds from: a 
depravity‘in some ofithe'divisiens of. the rain, I think, cannot 
bedispated.: But the cause: ofthis: depravity, or how. the vi- 
tiated chuntoer: is collected -intov.w -cystisy>++-how it. is nourished, 
or from)! what--it devives its: corrosive influence, cannot be/de- 
termined: . Thatia chilliness imthe back to at, much 
doubt. No: doubt,» eee injured, i» must 
conimunicate the affection: te the medulla oblongata, ..ot which: it 
is a continuance... Bat I havesseen: many:shecp saliticted) with 
this diseasey that never felt’ any particular. chilliness, and. were 
both Joi Uinoate Seema nage DD ; is 
indeod;); ays thonght, that in ence of thedi 
ease originating citherdn, erisa near: cece, dinsiedel 
the braim; ithe the dep roceeded: henee, or fror the spinal mar- 
row that passes “Sontthe several vertebrae of the neck, : batk, 
XC. and which’ takes .itsrige within: the brain, S$ MS EHIGKS 
h the discases of sheep are no fewer, nor. their Wourse 
in the least mitigated, yet I apprehend fewer die annually of this 
diséasé nme did wvionat al wherr the antient “Te breed was in 
‘undisty urinoyptains, ‘This proceeds not 
from a sg morbid peng in the improved variety, but from 
‘that age, \andikind bf stocking, toAvbich this disease is peculiar, 
being gone to disuse: Morinerly-Fou could not enter a dlintrics 
‘enle pastoral, but you found very — eee of | 
ther sel to. be. t to, English ures their first 
year, gael ee Fil pi parted ads nen y hich ewes 
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and lambs: were not-applicable. .. The: last: species of stocking is 
partially discontinued; and; Cheviot weatherihogs dreiton teuder 
to--be\ raisedopurely-for thie Haglishomarkets.: It lis:witly great 
difficulty a sufficieng: number! df ewe ho, canbe bred, withia the 
farm do recruit tlie ewestock:!: Hence itis ndtthediseasd that is 
milderim its nature; nor is the variety of shoop wachave adopted, 
more iivulnerable to iteattack : [tis onby.that age of sheop, that 
is’ its proper subject, that is) gone te disuselj and: the:pastures 
which’ they: eoceplena sae: nee Nppengeienie alla Rach gueteinn of 
“lderetiche'ef tho@tavitd-eanianes 91 minusoldo »\' 
The symptoms of. this disease, ' through all: its stages, ‘are of 
liar .a nature, and so: well known: to every: stoge-master 
and abiepherd! ‘of any practice, thatiit would: ‘be ineedidss: point- 
ing'them out here. I shall only,observe, in geneval;: thatofrom 
the commencement of the disorder, ‘the animaal-is:evidently in a 
state of agitation ; not to such a degree, however, inthe -be- 
ginning, as in its ‘concluding stages. It is then evidently in a 
continued and exquisite state of irritability; aod theypain in 
the load of the poor afflicted creature. is certainly wery: acute. 
‘The intense and consuming nature of it ymakes it hold its: head 
frequently to one side ;‘ nay, it will ‘stand nights:and.days,, the 
pain continually drawing i its head aside, in niuck apparent suf- 
fering. But this is alate symptom, and only ailittle previous to 
its falling down, when it never gets up again, but destroys itself 
by frequently. dashing its: head on the ground:—But the Sturdy 
is mild in its progress, and limited) in its ravages, when com- 
pared with that terrible disorger called the Sickynss. ‘This at- 
tacks the same Acad of sheep with the Sturdy, ‘only about four 
or five months sooner ‘in the season. | ‘This is the most terrible 
of disorders to whieh sheep are liable, whether we consider it 
in the extent of ‘its ravages; the force and impetuosity of its at- 
tacks, or the rapidity ‘of its course, as -it: generally \terminates 
the:animal existence in'a few hours. . But if the abave commu- 
nicatidns shall be: so fortunate as anes an inséertion.in your 
Magazine, the nature and p his: disease will-likely be 
explained in another letters ram, Sar, -your;! Bes |: 
‘May 12. > 1h to zis oli sighs UL. 





TO ‘THE’ CONDUCTOR OF THE PAs 3 eke bose: 


Gate Uiilty of Searing Gheny withan decal epi 
ite a eee 03 9ffoy en 
O)28¢ i 7i9 
ca ei Tith® dstithe of ‘ay Meath, 1 Hina Wery sen 
sible essay on the Sheep Husbandry it Dumfriesshire ; which, 
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as be ‘quite i ri The, T A Withavidity: ese i 
co pechsne. oa ne i the 
s Stibject: oe a pera 
ehéep Pani pa i 
! daa i ~ 
; ‘That? Been’ én: iu Frown 
Go8Te thirtiin | ons sl, 
ahiall not" here’ sity! 6 fit 
Ril to a Or Hrurthll t6 the Wool, Dat 
“felat : aaerei ‘ex hetits 1 Have’ idle! on 
ae Poteet UT ener 
a oe he patie) “SY et sae quires ti take 
nraranied ter by the Seateli 
safficient to smear from five to six hog’, 
At ithe 4imé Of the Wnevicnin wr” tit 
», Willing to! ‘Save ‘niomiey, ’w which was "thei 
Eran wen ‘bout ‘tliat’ tinie,’ ewe hd aes ne 
i hg ence ‘each, and thé best wed 
Hidéd When ‘driven to “Carpitby canara "or 
pate each), 7 Kad ‘recdtrse'to Y wanna eh y “ghee pi 
ith tobacco Uqitot, ‘mixed with ‘iting re Bla 
Ouzht the vil of it'would defend front wetness, baie 
st effecttial for’ killitig thie cadets. “Tho first ‘years! Faves 
hi meric ith’ thie le expettent sth ‘WOO! Hang mest’ bei 
ho ak thes nein all the: neighbour throve 
doit fe abreedinig fat) Thad to pit’ thertr ii 
: OF dity pie, 0° make heim dark inv the Cblout,  oerenk 
were’ ay to’ et. This’ ‘we eal ‘Christian’ olicy; #s'th 
not sell cial a ‘colbtireds\” You'heed net'dotbt ' nue se ny 
success T followed ‘the'siine p néxt years Btit; alas! miyés 
did not lodk'so well; the wool peoled' off them carly hn the Seasons 
it was’ ——_ i 5 atl there was mich less of fe 
1 wad tit ot ra rt an pat Saat 
baurts sheer at nid And 4niy ex meéfits 
«he pay ‘was “gikaye? fall OF foolish’ ris Nig -T followed the 
same indthidd the’ thita » bat Twas miich worse more of 
thé wool'feH off th: te!and what remained ors Hee: bettér 
thaiy thy hidir.”” Mystodke ee ee oe 
wool would not t., at any price; a 
I hkd°to ‘retirt foe re 
chaiicgd to sot’ the settings uf 'c x pecs Aer = “s6n 
bette ag i eet as! wibtilil’ end eee pe WYCat; 
for'| ieee taf ‘shiili Ww ret 6 OR OT Pattee we 
have cost’mé frém four to nh dbKings, Flanges asehy welliae 








1913: Accound of Experiments with different Matirials. 27 
the, shepp ke i Hheiniiwonl, which, was, softer, to the.feel, but 
lighter; Hit i me for, po .or three, aes by 


ep, were, alway the.rise,. thes. aime th Oh 
than, thr la ith, tar ar an be sian at 
when. % mae pa boereny fo 
Pe inept a. much: red th va 
lap bs a for, atleast east. two. NOP ie ap le 

e — ve. to my first. prattice, I haye a 
smeared sheep Fe ent opint. of pte ilk tothe ‘sane 
quantity,of, tary | The, weep, throxe. not amiss—-kept their. wool: 
well--but, when clipped it, was so. matted , that, there- 
was no separating it. I know a great many that, of late years,: 
to }save erpeperh haye, petit, whale .oik, into, the-wool.| on the 
sheep,-instead of nearing id i tar andibutters: but their ¢ 
are. universally apfected with. the scab.;to their great boes,; Qn. a 
breeding farm, they cannot be sold in the sprins it on, with 
brimstone, and every. thing, they, can.use,, cml ake ee fears 
to, clean.them. Both sheep: and wool are bad—It-i ris ‘be ¢ ob- 
served, that in a oe of snow the shelling comes mic sponer 
off the sheep that are smeared with tar and butter, than. those 
that are unsmeared; the wool, of smeared. mabe is mu Softer 

















and warmer thai that of unsmeared ; and medical men, 1 ecom- 
mend flannel of smeared wool im preference. to.the other.; Smear- 
ing ig no preventive of the braxy,, orany, other. disorder, that I 
know of; and in my experience, of fifty years. ‘haye not had 
one. sheep killed by smearing.+-I have. PE great eee en? of ay i 
houses, ‘such as your correspondent speaks heep lye 
in,awarm house throngh the: nigh wt eqn are id cold 
through the day; but faba together. in;crowds, and. ean work 
none ; while those who lye in nt airy, if, me day is mode- 
rate, are epreeding. of over, the a and.y working, up to. the 
shoulders for.their ‘have. alwaya observed a great falling 
off in those fed in = vpon, hay,. when, others were. recover- 
ing fast, and brought the most jhealthy lambs.,, They often, got 
mach hurt by trampling, upon .one,,apother, se that the lambs 
came.untimely. The strong. sheep eect ent first; and if 
they:should not, ‘they get.over the back: eaker to, the 
hay,-—fill themsel 


vesyr—lye down-rand ys dead es - oe al get 
ate rl ati preter, pif SR streweck over the guound, 


eiaae eal of pleasure, ‘the, i improvements 
en the ke apg eae g, estate... Were. every rietor, 
large estates to, pay halt ns stanton, of, that ware Noble- 
man, (now, ne more), what, a, blessing tp the pape. nd, be- 
nefit to, their tenants gnd the naan wou box, ot be fe The 
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stelis are of great use and-salety in raed eon ‘storia eae; 
ph savien that I would“beg’ 


fileos "af sett bs ta 
masta uth ye dA ay tht we 


tne eclr ers wae yer 
sortsiof tke des sllaptid tothe Soll the: pede Si ie 
ae firydie-they’ longest'rétnin’ their branches atthe toot'of 

trees!) /The ¢hélling so hurtfal'to the poor sheep would 'soon 
falboff >: they would: lye'sufficiently- Averys and be able; ‘whet the 
day:tiso temperate, :to:'search: for’ their’ ‘food?’ The piconet 
should be at the meat rioapeer sips Aeeemitnd zeny Dey 
in the etd yiwouldbe a gainer: the tenant, for his-own 
should: the fence in-tepair— There is a prattice’ in‘ many 
plaves' of . he sheep | before they are clipped, which I 
9 Hrartleh ear pieremndte ateirelly ityek of Wate?’ 

"Urge he giddy brink, much is the toil,’ 

12 cs ibawalbalieeee much, of men, ‘avd boys, and dogs,‘ ‘| 

ee et nl page wt Goo Bas PI] 

oot 2) Gemamit-theiz woolly: si HOMSON~ 

But were, they, after, pane plunged over the Kesh + im 
waters: Ae nowls qveeily cleo the,skins, and save them from the 
cold 5; fr Hen Bind, whew my bai bnew cay fT waa 
hea in co Seen be- 
CVE) great improvements 
country, and the pai Ae beneficial aa the high lands, we 
may Never, se. sterms as have bebn formerly, at least 
ena Soe ea ‘ty Na ee cbeen! sq severe as in my 

Ger yeurt, oe Sins eee Nemes & from sae 
feathers — nodu wh sah asnmngoeagy se 


from. it, Lam in 


9 jeedsla 9 ggarionorg he 


Mahi Siow You ,Bihawvo« “dei d 


“To THE Lcleait oi Hi anheen’s MAGAZINE. tL, 
On the! Application Yat se or Coal Sill, as Mamire, 


Siny lo rit oils esonoiime 

‘- In your notices to sadism I dhecehe @ wish Yor 
information-respecting Schistus,-or Coal-Sill, used-by Mr Cur- 
wen as mapure,, , Probably the following account may be accept- 
able to eae :—It will at et show my des — to contrib mt 
——_ of a work, \from: ch advantage 
derived to the Poids od ba AYO Yesn 

Series Seen - on attendant on coal, forming the 


roof 
of re sm, Te of ar illaceous earth, sulpliur- 
ate of iron asa a of allan, ‘Tt filb, TP then of 
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time, by exposure to the, atmosphere, ae wetanly de 


ses.it, and-forins it.inte gypsamet {ov [ soclt o2ordi 
» Counse of wethin the eoal, mines ibe itd shelaoyen of 
ees On,, prodigi nKs, o£ schistus ;hadibeea-ecoulnu- 


Ab igi « ng ese WAS, impracticable ;/ to; level! them was 
to:be a further. destruction of ground - of busomany 
acer lost... In order to render: them, if, possible; ‘of some 
seston ing WEBER INS was made, to see.ifithey would vegetate 
grain. After repeated ploughings and diming, one of the banks 
was, sown. with wheat, and in the spring with clover, Contrary 
to all expectations, both crops turned: out sbundante: o This ded 
to.the mixing schistus with lime, in ‘the. proportion |of) six: to 
as a. manure for light soils, whieh was found;-to! diswer 
sitsnipably, The banks have. all) been levelledss ‘rad, ‘with the 
exception of two fields now under improvement, are as prioduc- 
tive as the adjoining ground, Jetty nt at the rate eff4éhh acres 
—previously, not-ouly of no webae;' bat a ne to the 
appearance of the z 1 
Sixty bushels of lime would mi S60 of schists, whith may 
weigh between 11 land 12:tons. The expense: of feadiny’ and 
mixing, where lime isso cheap, operates to prevent the farmers 
by it.. Tt has, however, been ‘tried with snécess' by se- 
veral persons. Thére is a considerable diffehence in the ¢piatity 
of schistus ; that which hasthe eumaeae reperion of a. 
coous earth is the best. LAD Ls 
\ have understood that edhistus has wenerledporeed fot Fife- 
shire as mamure » nee Tam wok informed eee ‘pare it is 
semt. tot 
There are. two fields under woe at the moment, 
which are extremely promising; these were almost entirely co- 
vered withrschistus. After ploughing, they were limed with 40 
Winchesters per acre... 1 am told, that one of the crops has been 
sold for 144. the statute acre. 
Should. y pondent. have time and oppertunity, he 
might sati us one ‘attending the agricultural meeting of 


the Workington ae. which commences the 4th of August. 
une 22d, 1513, ae 7 
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Brovctedities: of the. ‘Monagubire inte Club, in: the For 
ment of Edorses and Catiles: 4 2 


209 0 Int 


Shit, mh Blain, 23th April, isis. 
a “ge a reader of your useful publication, I observe i im 
it’s Wudable desire to give publicity to local improvements in 





heer ennas * 

respectable show 9 ions 

from various parts ‘of: 
TheM 4 . y 


s ¥ 
‘business, with three.gentlemen fom the counties of 
Aberdeen, to act as judges fore county, een 
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ang, Ri ™ my te i i ation their ~ 
i fie Reson Seay nek salir yee, 
ne me TBE M¢ one it, Geange, Seott.. 0nd pre- 


in a SORDIY., A wi 
c 


ee Neer He Sores tlie by tbe tod 9 


yee, ra the: breeds! of Blacke Cnt 
an fares, He deungpvetoat Je ve oe carried | (theta ites 


tions. into effect, as to. have, instituted» competition:for 

reams, Som from one. to Bo guineas for; the best: qnimals. of their 

¢ which .is.t0,be continued for five years. 

oh Menoh bat qcigtn ts Te 
extent: of fifty guineas: to 

ps lis, the three beeticleiwe, 

wa bert. didlies that nek silver. 

end eraulasion “among the 

the, hest stock. ip, the county ; 

ia together, @ Very.large assem- 

wy » on unexpected 


) ol Prize Bullies boon: et 
pe toad %) a9, the. most 


hs ang ¢jand.jp ig swith 


he nen 

Sees 
UE. such, To 
nL kets, His FouDEY, ay age 


See oe ea 
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I cannot close, this account of improvements by, the Moray- 
shire; Farmers’ Club,’ without, mentioning that they haye, intro- 
duced) every new implement:of agriculture that has, acquired re- 
putation by the practice of experienced farmers in. any district 
of the Island for'the last ten, years. That many of these have 
‘been! found unavailing, useless, and. expensive, is most, certain ; 
but among them, has been found two or three never before 
known in this quarter, and now become general, and, indeed, 
indispensable,—which, haye an hundred feld repaid all their out- 
lay, on the jothers.: 

‘The: establishment of an Agricultural Library for the use of 
their Society, and their rewards to steady and faithful servants, 
might,also be adduced as proofs of anxiety for the cultivation of 
wee own minds, and for the comfort of those depending on 

em. 

’. A Memeper or THE Moraysuire Farmer’s Civus. 


TO. THE, CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Letter from a North-Country Ploughman on Ploughing-Matches. 


* Peace to the husbandman, and a’ his tribe, 
Wha’s care fills a’ our wants frae year to year ! 
Lang may his sock and cou’ter turn the glybe, 
And banks o’ corn bend down wi’ laded ear. ” 
FERGUSSON. 


Sir, , 

You will no doubt be. surprised at being addressed by such a 
‘Tatterdemalion as a North-Country Ploughman, Indeed, were 
it not that I eonsider ;myself somewhat interested in the at- 
Sapen ts all probability you would not™have been fashed with 


. my espun manufacture on this, nor perhaps any other sub- 
ject. -Self-interest; therefore, is, as has been wisely observed, 
* the most  powerful..stimulus to laborious exertion.’ But | 
shal] not intrude on your patience, by labouring through a te- 
diou’, empty-sounding apology; nor do I consider’ myself a 
whit farther from the elucidation of my ideas, that necessity 
compels me to relinquish that attempt. 

Iam occasionally favoured, Mr Conductor, with. a peep into 
your valuable Magazine ; ‘and I do honestly assure you, that I 

ave profited much by now and then devoting a leisure hour to 
the perusal of its contents. . A. few nights ago, I was kindly 
handed @ sight of your last Number ; and upon opening it, guess 
the pleasure I felt (for I am a_true. patriot), on seeing ig the 
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sequelan account of the premiums to be distributed: this -year, 
for encouraging improvements in agriculture,’ by that pulific- 
spirited ‘instittition, the Highland ‘Society. |\'“W hat, ther eture, I 
mean to Suggest, is in regard to the awarding of prensittits to 
ploughmen, and the utility of ploughing: matehes. * 

Until these few years, T was a keen advocate for ploughing: 
matélies ; but now entertain some doubts whether these‘ coiti- 
bats are produetive of the goud effects that some people, wnac- 
quainted with the practical: part, really contend ; yet, in justice 
to the well-inclined projectors of these competitions; I must/own 
they have in many respects proved useful.  But'let tis tefleet for 
amoment, what a varicty of soils are to be found in almost every 
district of this country: Is it then reasonable to suppose, that 
there should be no alteration necessary in’ the ploughing Of ull 
these soils ; and that the mode of ploughing is in every respect 
invariably the same ? ‘This I apprehend will be negatived with- 
out_a division; consequently, a strong argument against the 
usual method of ploughing-matches. I shall suppose, for in- 
stance, from 20 to 30 ploughs to be assembled: (nothing uncom- 
mon) in a certain field, in order to compete for premiums ;— 
Will « half of this number be formed on one principle’ or con- 
struction, and in every respect calculated to perform their work 
in a similar manner, supposing no perceptible difference in the 
working of the horses, or the management of the ploughmen ? 
Or does that valuable implement, the plough, kepecee any alter- 
ation in the construction for working different soils? Or does 
she execute the work equally weli in one as in another, provided 
she is made after any particular form ; and the whole difference, 
if there.is any, does it depend on the manner in which she 
is guided by the person who holds her?’ Perhaps ploughnien, 
before entering the competition lists, ought to be well acquaint- 
ed with the manner of ploughing a// kinds of soils in the dis- 
trict wherein they resides in order that no grumbling’ or coms 
plaints may arise amongst the competitors, i respect of their 
. ignorance of any particular soil. ‘This, however, IL believe, is 
. not enerally the case. No sooner is the day of competition 

publicly known, ,than the ploughinen of two or three of the con- 
tiguous parishes, at least those who are considered as tolerably 
good hands, are ordered, perhaps, on‘a very short war ning, to 
hold themselves in readiness, as they must. attend with thcir 
teams to show their dexterity at plonghing; 3; but unfortunately, 
on & soil,’ the qtality of which, in all probability, many a one 
besides your humble servant never had’an opportunity of ex- 
ercising his talents on, or ploughing even a single acre ‘durin 
his lifetime. And this is! not all: Scarcely; are wo arrived ou: 
a 
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our destination,» when legions of, weavers; shoemakers, tailors, 
and sach like, wasltsChelkA0eignin, collect: from.all quarters, e- 
nough to frighten beth ourselves and our horses. ie stiperi- 
ority Of workmanship is here’ often as much owing ‘to the sobri- 
ey and steadiness of the horses, as to any superior talent of their 

ivers’;:2s the animals, are ‘so much agitated at, the undsual 
sight and confusion with which they. are surrounded, that they 
will actually:rwn ‘on ina zig-zag sort of manner, notwithstand- 
ing ‘our utmbst:endeavours to the contrary. ag 

‘The introduction of ‘the following plan, instead of ploughing- 
matches, would, in my humble opinion, tend more to excite a 
spirit of emulation among my brotherhood, and at same time 
be more conducive 'to the public interest. 

In order; ‘then, to effect that purpose, I would propose, in 
every district where ploughing is but imperfectly practised, or 
where it shall seemmeet for the Highland Society, or any o- 
ther patriotic body, to-extend their benign influence, ‘by way of 
granting premiums,—that two or three practical farmers of” re- 

spectabitity should be nominated to go over their r tive dis- 
tricts, immediately before seed-time for plain ploughing, or in 
the turnip seed-time for dritling, or at both times,—and inspect 
minutely the state of the ploughing on each farm, and to makc 
an accurate report of the same, to the best of their knowledge, 
in writing ; or, at least, of such‘farms where the ploughing is 
executed in the most masterly style,—to those who are entrusted 
with the distribution of premiums, for the district. 
I can see but one objection to this method, which naturally 
gives birth to the following idea. If premiums are to be distri- 
ated in the above manner, how is it possible to reward plough- 
men according to their ‘merit, on the supposition that a num- 
ber of them are concerned im ploughing the same field? ‘To ob- 
-viate'this inconvenience it would be indispensably necessary that 
all such farmers as have more than one ploughman, should at 
all’ times have distinct specimens of each ploughman’s work 
marked out, so that he may be able, on the inspectors or judges 
fixing on any part’as the best work, to say which of his elongh- 
‘men performed it. This, instead of being considered as too 
much trouble to the farmer, may rather be presumed.a pleasure ; 
_ and it would be more than compensated: by the advantage that 
-would naturally accrue from encouraging ploughmen to do their 
work in the best. style at all ti Such a also would 
naturally stimulate us to keep our horses and plough always in 
ithe very best trim ; whereas, by the plan of ploughing-matches, 
“A haye known some of my brotherhood, who, having gained a 
premiom, prize themselves so much on their capability being 
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publicly acknowledged and rewarded, that they, would searcely 
také a quarrel from their masters, urging ‘their gaining»a-pre- 
mium, aS @ presumption that they were at least.as good: judges. 
of ploughing as their employers, although ‘the work found fault 
with instead of being good, was by no’ means: sufficient... At 
ploughing-matches, it may be’ sufficiently obvious to any body 
that capability only is rewarded in the first instance; and that 
inferior work, on the day of competition, independent of the 
variety of soils to which the plough may not be ‘adapted, may, 
have performed ‘by a ploughman, who through the rest of 
the year, gives better satisfaction than he who gaied the pre- 
mium. 

By the above, I wish it to be wnderstoed, that, at plough- 
ing‘matches, ‘capability may be ‘rewarded, whem there: is little 
attention, constancy, or sobriety; and that by the plan of re- 
warding merit in ploughing which I have shortly suggested, capa+ 
bility, without some share at least of attention and constancy, 
would ‘have but little chance of reward; at any rate, not se 
much as a trial-yoking at a ploughing-match. 

Having given yor my thoughts on what I canceive to be the 
best mode of stimulating my brotherhood to-a greater and: more 
constant exertion in the improvement of their sural occupation; 
I shall-next conclude this laborious yoking with as few turnings 
and windings as possible, and’ shall account it very obliging if 
any of your more intelligent’ correspondents: will take up the 
subject; for, as far as I have.observed in your useful miscellany, 
it is one that has undergone less discussion than many others of 
no greater importance, with the exception of a few detach- 
ed hints from a correspondent on the * Banks of Ayr.’ Any 
thing elsé that has appeared on this head, has been thrown oif 
in a siyle almost unintelligible to ploughmen. = ** 

Before I conclude this’ ‘homely epistle, I will be bald to sa 
we are a very useful, and a very respectable body, and seotih 
speaking to in our own language. 

Your, &c. 
April 1st, 1813. - A Norru-Counrry Provcuman, » 


"TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on Leases, and the Clauses which they ought to 
contain, 
Sin,’ Pe ee ere 
As it 3$ ina very ‘gredt measure’ owing'to the lease that 
Scotish agriculture has’ arrivetl “at “its ‘present’ state of almogt 
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unrivalled'perfection, it would be & most ‘desirable thing,’ td all 
lovers, of the-art, to have your own, or some of your intelligent 
correspondents, to pire their detailed opinions ‘upoit’ that “sub- 
ject inigeneral, and upon the most proper covenants that, ought 
to be,introduced into leases, in the -present ‘advanced, ‘and ’ad- 
vancing state of that most: important of human’ employinents ; 
with, suggestions of such alterations of ‘the ‘existing laws, as 
the improved’ state. of agriculture at present may. seer ‘to’ re- 
BUR e101 eo yous - 

Ido. not mean to say, that these ‘recent improvements’ have 
been solely occasioned by leases’; for we long had the ‘security 
of, leases in Scotland without much’ improvement ; but Tpre- 
sume to think, that without leases agriculture could ‘never have 
gome.te such perfection as it has done in this country. 

_ As, to the existing laws regarding leases—that they tequire to 
be revised, and new regulated on this head, as well: as on*al- 
amost,every other agricultural point, is certain. Indeed, thie al- 
gerations that are daily taking place ‘in all human affairs, de- 
mand a constant alteration of the laws, to suit them to the’ ¢ir- 
cumstances of ‘the times. This has been the opinion ‘of the 
wisest and most intelligent of the human species in all ages. 

_. Plato remarked, that laws should be frequently inspected by 
the supreme power, and altered ftom time to’ time, according 
to,conyvenience. , 

Lord. Kaimes says, that ‘ in Britain, instances are not want- 
ing, of laws, not only unjust, but’ oppressive. ’» While Vol- 
taire asserts more generally, that all Christian states have Jong 
wanted, and do still want, laws; and ‘that’ their ‘jurispru- 
‘Mence is ii several points still Gothic.” 

. This gothicism may be recognised in ‘many parts of our laws 
relating to I@ises; such as, the debarring assignees and: subte- 
nants; preventing a tenant to regtilite the succession’ to his 
Jease, which must,go to his eldest son, whatever his capacity or 
praiesons cutting off the interest Of a tenant’s creditors in a 
lease ;., giving the landlord and his incoming tenant of a farm a 
right, without payment, to all the dung tying on the; farm be- 
longing to bis predecessor, that has been made previous to the 
bear-seed time antecedent to his predecessor’s removal, &c. 

It must he obvious to every one, that without a full commer- 
cial power by the farmer over his firm, he never will do the ut- 
most he ¢an to improve it. All’stich ‘Gothic’ restri¢tions and 
burthens should therefore be removed by a wise Legislature; the 
ohiect of whose care is neither, in such a. case, the ‘interest of 
the Jandlord’ nor of the tenant, ‘but ‘the ‘improvement of the 
Jands, to make thém produce ‘the’ greatest possible quantity of 
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feod for.the community: For the,lands, in this case, axe tobe 
considered. as the common stock of the community. |, ' 

As to,the most proper covenants for Jeases, ‘it would’ also’ be, 
most desirable to have the opinion of your intelligent: corre- 
spondents, I do not at present intend to say more On that sub- 
ject, than to take notice of some objectionable ¢latises' proposed 
by Sin Joun Sinciam for leases,, in his late important-work on 
the systems of husbandry adopted in the most improved districts 
of Scotland—Part 2d—title, * Covenants in ‘Leases.’ 

Ast, 1 object to the proposed covenant, whereby a landlord is’ 
to. have 20 per cent. on the surplus rent, in case of a tetiant as- 
signing his lease, as an inducement to him to grant ‘that privi- 
lege. ‘This seems to me as objectionable as the tythe allowed to 
clergymen in, England on agricultural improvements. .1t’ is‘ by 
the;tenant’s money and exertions alone, and not by those of the 
landlord, that.any surplus rent is acquired ; therefore thé ‘land- 
lord is in justice entitled to no part of the profits. re SG 

2dly,..I object to the proposed covenant, to allow thé proprie- 
tor.ot the ground let, to make quarries, coalpits, and roads, ‘the 
tenant being allowed only for the actual damage done.’ .This is 
by no. means sufficient indemnification to the tenant, whose farm 
may,in many such cases be cut into minute patches ‘and jncon- 
venient subdivisions, obstructing the despatch of his labour; and 
his enclosures may thus be opened up, and himself harassed" in 
a, variety, of ways. by such operations, The tenant, should re- 
ceive a great deal more than the immediate actual damage. | It 
has, in some such cases, been settled at a permanent deduction 
of double the rent... ° : 

3dly, For ground taken off the. farm, by ‘way Of exchange, 
or other, purposes, I think it unreasonable that a landlord, should 
be.allowed to, take so much as a tenth part of a fari for that or any 
reason whatever, as sucha proportion may materially alter ‘the 
nature of a farm, and render it not worthy to occupy the time, 
and stock, and care of the tenant... Moreover, where any 
ground is. taken off a farm, after it has been’ improved by a 
tenant, he should: be. allowed more than thie mere yale: of it, as 
he is thereby deprived of the profit he may in many cases ‘make 
of it, without perhaps augmenting the number of his horses or 
men employed, for, Carne it. r 


4thly, It is much dante whether, ‘after granting a lease, it 


is expedient that.a ord should have power to give leave. of 
hunting.on a farm. to; whomsoever he. pleases. . 'This,, itideed, 
scems,a remnant of Gothic vassalage. 7, . 
_5thly,, It is doubted whether any restrictions, as tu the mode 
of cropping by the tenant, are proper, except during the three 
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or four last: yeats of a leases’ eave only, that’ there: shall not! be 
two successive walle 40 corn bai admitted ‘uboany! pated on: 
the t ylow i ! z if 
- 3abSilyo 3 gved sori bhvo fel, Ne To. ine obi Bo 
~ WIRD Yous brioge: nea ban i menw trea ' 
. QE S¥hu-on | 
“rene aimecer ov nit anita sesone. 
gs ITW yet 
yo it AM’ AnOR: Writer Bevachaven, to the Sv ) 
MF. Drmbartonshire, S athins ade “fmt 
7: “LIV. Pp sep 


Srnj" My & to cinit 1 
“Your Correspondent, ha? signs Himselt M. F., that 
he'wrote his paper on’ “a stormy a ” and we’ Bat ha 
erfiil influence ‘Which the weather has otf our bodies and 
It is no wonder then that ¢ a stormy’ day, atid little doing in the 
po tthe a should have Bonne ‘some bratiches = 
cultare; an outed one in correspondent had 
fortticrly failed, in an oh unfvonae point of view. He seertis to 
have’ brooded over his unsuccessful attempts at moss cultute; _ 
from ane i, and ion Sate wiser fi 
botirs,’ heighten e state of the weather, he 
a s improvement - flow-imioss ‘as 4 mere et, he ves ip with 
dairy Taney ‘through “the same’ dark ‘medium.’ ‘But'as oe 
weather his now tiken’a Puppies tit; ‘and as Ihave the 
fortune to write’ on’ a pleasant sumtier evening —and ‘as I 
ther smarting under loss by Piper : 
= itt either Of 'thése at but’ de at to see 
‘prospering to my » Wherever’ are judiciously con- 
ducted,* and? gractially ‘extending ‘to ‘every part of Britain, yow 
mity ‘naturally expect’ D-froin mé & more favourable detail. Nei- 
ther shall I; like 'M: F., fest these ‘brahches of husbandry on 
tity’ ‘own’ individtal experience, but refer you to those of others 
muh better 
oes aera ents many ed 
fore Tadd ee eta eee es bie, ‘and 
lan which sestidapaaindes » Lam not 
not inquire into the causes’ ‘of his fail- 
approve of pgs, Sen or any substance 


aunts lame ied: 

elahloe gn stad Hh a tines 
eorrespondent used, is of the'Jeast value.’ Atid if hi¥ moss bears 
ST aren kind pf ‘heather, anid a dry white fog,” 
it sHiust? ‘different from any thing T ever jet saw. T am confi- 
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dent;L. coultk point eut.to him many other plants than two, grow-: 

ing ow, all his BAOSSES)) hy O19 fftoo to odidw eviaasoone | 
Had this gentleman contented himself with merely mention-, 
ing+hig.own want of success, I should not have troubled you 
with these answers. But when I find his despondency carried. 
so far as 10 er page oe eam aboe, 
‘ the reclaiming of what can be properly,called flow-moss, have, . 
‘ like me, after throwing away considerable sums, with a view 
‘ to, make it carry grain, groen up the business altoxether 3. and 
* the mosses fy< fat get into their. ld. state, **—Isconceive, it. 
a duty I owe to the public, as well as to. myself, and:athers who 
have recommended that species of intprovement, to state to you, 
that, so far from this ane the case, the cultivation of flow-mess 
was, when he wrote, and. is; at. this moment,,-carnied.onyby a 
greater number of people, than at any former period,; a0d.with. 
a degree of success that has excited, aud cannot fail, to excite, . 

many. others to follow their example..: .... 1} tahrow of 2 
Wt had leisure to state to you, the instances that I have\e- 
tually.seen, of real flow-moss being improved with, success, since 
I first published on that subject, and where the returns have-been 
so ample, as more. than. to refund .all expenses ; the. details, 
though concisely written, would occupy. your whole Number.. 
Many.of these might. not be known to,M. F. when he wrete;: 
but..as he owns he has reed my. publication.on that subject, he 
could.not fail to see that J had pointed out.in,them, many more 
instances of suceessful, cultivation. of .the,-worst.-of flow-moss, 
than that onthe estate of Garnkirk,, in which.he, pretends Lam 
incorrect : And, before: he took him. tojaver.that,* a// ’,those 
who. had tried the reclaiming of that species. of moss, had, like 
him, abandoned. the attempt, he ought to have.made,due in- 
quiry ; and if he had, he would not, haye made such a random 
and unfounded averment, Same of these were in his own im~ 
mediate. neighbourhood, and others so well .attested:.by ma» 
ny respectable people, independent. of .my ‘publications, that 
it shows a degree of levity which. .am.sorry..to meet: withs 
to state that ‘ all’ have given it.up as unprofitable, aud that 
* these mosses are again =. their old inhabitants, heath and 

* wildfowl. oi TA we + tort: 
.in,.Dumbartonshire. , Now;. the. in- 


M.. F. writes, his: p 
telligent Surveyors of that county. mention.some interesting and: 
successful attempts at improving moss, by Sir James. Colquhoun 
of, Luss; .Mr Denniston of Colgrain, and his tenants; Mr Wil- 
son.of, Kalan of Duilatur, Gubich. J. have also. noticed), and. all 
of. them, with. suceess. .Can.Ms F,. be; ignorant.of, all .these;im 
his immediate neighbourhood 2,;..If he had. seen them, or read 
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of them iin-the:County ‘Survey, or. in'my publications, how ¢an 
he take'upon-him-to say they are ‘ ali’ abandoned, and return- 
cd ite! their former sterility?) 00 f) iis itt veolls 

He must have seen in my publications, that the most valuable 
crops of ‘oats, potatoes, hay.and pasture, had been raised from 
a flow-muss of the doarsest quality near Paisley, and from others 
at-Hartfield in) that: « He owns he has seen Mr’ 
Hill’s ‘moss! culture 5 he has read of that:at Rednock- House, ' 
which: has:yiekded some of the most valuable crops of grain that 
ever’ werescut from ‘any soil. All of these. are within two ‘or’ 
three hours ride of Dumbartonshire. . If he has not seen them, 
he‘may certainly be accused of rashness, in stating that * ei’ 
who ever attempted to'reclaim moss have, like him, given it up. 
If he has shid'so after having seen them, I cannot see how he 
canbe excused ‘for having stated what every other person who 
sees them must:know to be otherwise. 

If-he-had come to Strathaven, only about 20 miles from his. 
housey ‘he! wollld have found ,200 acres “ real flow-moss, not 
worth: @ penn acre, in the memory of many now living ; 
bepabielstoater dati frony 2/. 10s. to 3/..per Satie Will be 
venture to say that this moss is abandoned or unsuccessful? If 
he .would take the trouble’ to view the: improvements I have’ 
pointed out in’ various) parts:of Ayrshire,and many more in 
that county: that the limits of:my publication did not admit, and 
to which additions are making: every: year, all.of them. within a 
forenden’s ride ef the ¢ounty from which he writes, he would 
have found ‘many: instances. of. 'suecessful and. profitable moss 
culture, still persisted iny‘approved-of, and: the example follow- 
ed}: without one instance of thei shaving: been abandoned, or 
having returned 'to their:former states: / 1)) | 

‘Among miany tliatmight be:mentioned in’ that county, the im- 
provements made by,Golonel Whyte of: Kairas-hill,| on a part 
of: Riccarton ‘Moss,' deserve notice. /It-is flow-moss, generally 
from 40:to)20 feet deep. «.After-opening a drain to relieve it of 
moisture; the: Colonel] ne on moss delved a = in he ao 
ing ‘year planted part of :it. with potatoes in. drills, which yield- 
ddarthinlreteict from.-fittyy to upwards of sixty, and on»some 
parts seventy bolls of good potatoes per acre. ‘The «crop of 
corn ‘alter the: es," Was as‘ good as any within many miles ; 
and. the ‘second crop of oats now growing, is not inferior at this 
time (22d: July) to the best im that county.» When oats were 
taken ‘as the first crop, ‘they were not-equal to mediocrity; but: 
the second, and after:crops, have’ been equal to the best on any 
other. isoilin ‘thatpart of Ayrshire. About :12. acres are'now 
redlaimed ;andy‘so far from that.improvement being abandon- 
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ed, some of tlie tenants.in the neighbourhood Jare /soliciting to 
get their leases of part of that moss renewed)).$o,.a9 they, may 
tollow the excellent example that Colonel ,Whyte liasiset before 
their eyes. roe Overt deat 
voT had mentioned a few instances, out ofivery:many I had 
surveyed, of successful moss culture in. differeit parts of, Eng- 
Jand; particularly those at Castlehead, yand of; Trafford \and 
Chatt mosses in Lancaster, which had. been carried-on to: great 
extent, and with the. most flattering success... Does M. ¥. in- 
clude these in his account of a// those that have been attempted 
to be reclaimed, and which are now abandoned, and feeding 
nothing but heath and wildfowl?, If so, itis proper to inform 
him, and if de should not be disposed to listen to such> infor- 
mation, to acquairit the public, that the late John Wilkinson of 
Castichead, atter thirty years experience in that improvement, 
having reclaimed 700 acres, and raised from.imoss, some of it 
fourteen yards in depth, as good crops-of wheat, dats,.catrots, 
hay, ‘&e. as ever were reaped on any!other soil; appointed his 
trust-disponees, to carry on these improvements, till every acre 
of the moss on his estate shall be reclaimed. And they are im- 
‘proving it in-terins of his deed of .settlement. + 
«If: M. F:.should: allege, that .Mr Roscoe of Liverpool, -has 
abandoned his moss improvements, and that. Trafford and. Chatt 
mosses have relapsed to their former sterility,. he, would find 
the assertion contradicted by» an: interesting,.account. of those 
spirited improvements, »written by: Mr. Roscoe. himself, 29th 
March 1813,; and» sinee printed, by the- Board.of Agriculture, 
as part of their communications; to the public. 

fr Roscoe: mentions: that he. began. his , improvements, in 
company with Mr Wakefield, om: ‘Ttafford Moss; of 300. acres 
in extent, about 20 years ago, .and jthat it.‘ has: been: im culti- 
¢ vation for many years, and /borne, cropsi of potatees,: clover, 
* and wheat equal to any af the adjacent lands.” ; de obtained 
a lease of Chatt. Moss, of 2500-atres, in 1805, and, immediate- 
ly began to drain, part of the moss...:| He: had 20 acres in erop 
in! !809;, more than. 80: acres, (of which 20.were-wheat), in 1810.; 
upwards of 100 acres, chiefly in wheat, in/1 $1 1.—-Heextend- 
ed his operations in (812, whem his crops were: superior. to 
most crops on the. old farms. in the.neighbourhood.: ):In 1813, 
he has in cultivation 160 acres; to be cropped with, wheat, oats, 
potatoes, and. beans5+—30):acresiof clover appeared! promising 
when he wrote. | And,»so) far: fron» these improvements: being 
abandoned, ‘orthe undertaking\ unsuccessful, Jhesis, ‘ow regu- 
‘larly proceeding, at the rate,of 100 acres: per anium, which 
§ will be taken into, rotation.cnops .andi from! this; yeary:D ex- 
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* pect: the improyement will be carried on in an increasing pro~ 
* portion,, without any farther advance of capital.” «. eh 1) 
Mr Roscoe)says, he, had'on one field, 20 bushels of red and 
cohe wheat;.on another 18} bushels of wheat, both worth a 
guinea, per; bushel; and on snother field of four acres, she 
had, 32, bushels | of beans per acre, worth ,1%s. per bushel: 
‘These: were no;doubt his best crops, but. he estimates. the @- 
verage return for wheat at 15/,, and eats, and clover, of which 
his rotation consists; at from 202, to 12/: per acre per. annum, | 
If M..F, will not believe in these, and hundreds of other in- 
stances that. might be pointed out, where small patches of flow- 
moss,haye been rendered highly productive, he would not, be- 
lieve though one were to arise from the dead to preach up the 
doctrine. > gift 5.44 : eb of 
But M. F. says, the improvements attempted by Mr Mac- 
Kenzie ,on Garnkirk Moss, ‘have ‘not. succeeded, and _his .re- 
turns were not. worth reaping 3, and. he alleges, I had not seen 
the moss myself, and been too credulovs in trusting'to in- 
correct information. aot 7 
I only'surveyed the moss improvements on the estate of Garn- 
kirk, once, in the beginning of spring 1807, when one crop of 
peas..only had. been taken be m what I saw. From the stubble 
of that crop, it was evident that the peas had grown luxuriant- 
ly. . The ;oversman who conducted me over that field, corro- 
borated. that account; but told me also, that the harvest being 
excessively wet, both, before and after they were reaped, the 
peas didnot seed to expectation, and they were much injured 
‘on the field, before they could be harvested: But he added, 
that the peas On very, species of soil in that neighbourhood, 
suffered equally from the same cause, that season: And they 
must have but little experience in farming, who do not know 
thatthe peas crop is often lost by harvest rains, especially on 


the western side of Scotland, In my after Ceresprneens with 
as had ans 


John M‘Kenzie, Esq.,. he infonined’ thet pe wered. his 
well; that he had ‘ brought into a productive state a- 
* bove one hundred acres of moss, the greatest part of which I 
« haye let on lease, at from $5s. to 40s., and some of it as high 
4 as 50s. per acre.’ 
Mr M‘Kenzie sold that estate soon after that period; and 
what has beconie of the moss since, I have not had access to 
know. . I know nothing of Mr Millar, or of any moss improy- 
ed by him. {Neither have I known of, ‘or said any thing about 
the improvements on the estate of Sir.Charles Edmondstone. — 
M. F makes some slight allusions- to my writings on Dairy 
produce; and a correspondent who signs * A Plebéian,* and 
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whose_paper follows that of M. F,,, says he has often regreted 
that writers sould speculate so. much ‘on agricultize.' * A cow 
‘ (he says) that penne her full weighit of cheese yearly, or to 
* the value df 22%. in milk, ‘is'Very seldom’ ‘to ‘be’ futitid ;* and if 
* there be any such, they miist be uinconimonfy wellifeit: ”” 
‘This is only repeating a fact that'‘had' been “stated ‘ffi all’the 
: t’given. “Nobody ever 
said, or could say, that every cow, ‘however iff fed; yielded that 
quantity of milk. Th'my Survey of Ayrshire,’ Ido ‘hot rate the 
average returns Of the dairy stock nearly so high ‘4s this Gerttle- 
man, says his friend’ ‘has realized from a mondgtel, ‘or imperfect 
breed of milk cows, ‘on a high situated farm, without’ entlésures 
or planting to shelter the cattle. ‘He states that return at some- 
thing’ more than 137. on an one of eleven’ ‘cows, ‘besides the 
milk used by fourteen persons. If this, and the yalue Of ‘the 
whey in feeding pigs, are justly appretiated, ‘and allowance 
made for the deficiency of some cows in so'large'a stock; ‘the 
return, in this instance, will far excecd what ¥'stated ‘the’ aver- 
age of that of the Ayrshire dairies ; yet he regrets that the facts 
should be stated to proprietors, * few of whom,” he says, ‘are 
real 'judzes of land.” ~ Site elle. * m0 3 
‘As he does not. dispute, that such returns’ as I'had meritioned 
ate procuted from sone of the best cows of that’ breed, when 
well fed, I cannot perceive how * such statements’ must do fiarm 
both to proprietors and tenants,” as he says.‘ Can it’bé blame- 
able to state a on that, ‘or anyother su —— natitre? 
—He says, ‘ Few t riétors ‘aré judges ‘of larid.’ 
If so, ite the hb" Le to stds feet Ae & their better 
information, But then thesé proptietors’'* listen’ too “often to 
these speculative writers ; calculate upon their data,’ ke.—Ay, 
there’s the rub. Se Te ee 
It was long common, for some of the! lowest ‘of the’ ‘tenants, 
in many parts of Scotland, to endeavour to gonceal their wealth, 
and the sources of their gain,’ fron’ their’ laird.’ This; they 
used to call * cheating the gentry.’—But: however much- some 
might still be disposed to do $6, proprietors and their factors 
are not so easily déceived ‘in these matters as formerly.’ “Or if 
they were, the tenants, by offering upon each other, soon téach 
them the utmost value of the different farms. ; 
Whatever might ‘be the wish of this, or any other person, 
it was my duty, as.a Re ten state the ‘truth,’ the 
whole truth, and nothing but 'the truth. And’this Phave done, 


accounts of the Ayrshite Dairy ever yer gir 


$0 far as T know, or was asked’ of'me by the’Board. 
Strathaven, 22d July, 1813. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S: MAGAZINE, 

lle raabie ai. salad d heh chic, selec ae 

. pe Ep the pen with no pretence to give information 
on thé | ihe of "I rees, but to, request: some of your Corre- 
spotidénts vould *haye the goodness to instruct me, through the 
meditich of ‘your “Magizine, oii the following topics—1. What 
are the'/soils ‘aiid ‘situations ‘adapted for different trees ? | 2. ‘At 
what distance'from eich other should young trees be planted ? 

_ Thave never béen able to discover any book in which these 
subjects ‘ate’ tredted fully, though there may be such, that you, 
or some of your ‘readers, can point out to me by a very few 
lines in this work.” As to Nurserymen, who ought profession- 
ally to study ‘these matters, I confess T have not found any of 
thei that had given the subject the consideration it deserves, © 
. (On the “first topic, it may be observed, that different trees 
require different soil, air and climate, to bring them to perfec- 
tion. “The apple-tree will not thrive on a gravelly soil, though, 
ousuch, beeches grow to the pitch of perfection. The air and 
_smhoke in the* vicinity of a great city are destructive to all the 
fir tribes, which generally thrive best in mountainous districts, 
and in pure fresh air. In places exposed to sea-breezes, also, 


S 


‘the sycamore, maple or planetree, and_ the epern, will grow 


-where few others can exist. The Scotch fir will thrive in.a dry 
_sand, where the common spruce and silver fir would languish; 
anid the spruce and ‘some other pines, on the other hand, will 
prosper in wet, bogey, or mossy grounds, Where few other trees 
can grow, except the alder, and perhaps the birch. ° 
As to the second topic, there is surely a great and common 
_error committed in’ planting trees too close. I do not mean 
here to’ include ‘small clumps and’belts, “which the proprietors 
_sometimes do not wish to grow in large trees: Yet, even these, 
_when too thickly planted, are at times totally destroyed by snow 
drifts, one tree bemg pressed on another, and the whole borne 
down at once. : 
_. The common morbid symptom of. trees planted too closely 
on one another is, the plantation ‘grows thin at the ground; 
, the trees in it, and particularly the firs, becoming naked of 
branches, ‘and tufted at their tops. Also, they all grow too 
_tall for their grossness. ‘They languish for want of air and not- 
. Tishment, grow stunted, and die. ‘The trees in a plantation of 
Seotchi firs in this predicament, live from filteén to thirty years 
only, according to circumstances, and then they generally die 
all-at once, or within a few months, or at most years, o each 
other, leaving sometimes alive only those trees at the margins 
of the plantation which have had more air, and of course more 
branches than the rest. 
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This is commonly. the. progress, of; almostall plantations of 
Scotch firs., The natural manner of the growth of all the pine 
tribe is to have branches nearly to the ground, afi in his 
Gardener’s Dictionary, says, that spruce; firs should pot be 
planted nearer than twelve feet apart ;, nor should, they be so 
near,, where the Peete de Hae than ee ef fin 
which case, eighteen or twenty feet asunder, will be fully near 
enough, especially where-the trees are designed to be’ feathered 
near the ground, in which the beautyger these trees consist. 
Tt might be added, that no tree can pieserve its symmetry, if 
placed close to any other tree, or to any building or other thing 
that prevents its free access to the air on all sides. . And a ce- 
‘Tebrated agricultural writer remarks, that as soon as a tree en- 
counters generally with its roots the roots of others, ,it becomes 
weak from want of.sufficient nourishment; and as son, As it 
generally touches the branches of other trees, it languishes for 
want of air, and its beauty is gone for ever. Every person of 
observation perceives that almost all plantations of. trees_are 
riined in this way by their closeness in the very outset. ‘The 
planter proposes to thin them in due time, but he is, in almost 
all cases, too late. 

In ‘making a Jarge wood ‘or forest, the trees ouglit,.to.be 
planted far apart at first. The trouble of thinning out, young 
‘trees before they are of much or any use, is, or ought to be, if 
the thinning is made in due time, more than adequate to their 
value; indeed, probably more than. the original expense of 
planting the whole. 

Nurserymen recommend: planting from 6000 to 8000 trees on 
the acre; which makes the plants stand much nearer each other 
than turnips ought to. be allowed to. grow... But if turnips are 
allowed to stand too thick on a field, every one knows they soon 
run up to spindles ; and if once they acquire that tendency, it 
is in vain to think that, by thinning them afterwards, they will 
ever turn out a good crop. 

- Those that plant trees at an original: distance of six feet, 
which is.at the rate of 1200 to an English acre, think they are 
.wide enough ; thorgh from 30 to 40 feet is allowed for.a pear- 
tree to spread on a wall, The Kings of Scotland made. many 
laws for enclosing and planting trees, and for protecting them; 
and the Scotch act of Parliament in 1661, cap, 41, ordains, that 
oak, elm, ash, plane, sauch, and other timber trees, be planted 
at three yards distance at least. Perhaps, however, 12, feet of 
original distance is too close for extensive plantations of the largest 
sorts of forest trees, when the plants are good, and. all cireym- 
stances fayourable for their growth ; except, indeed, on, the ynare 
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ntations; which may be made in the way of a 
‘well ag shidter 3 pipeely if we consider, 
‘of 12’ feet, must be 

for their acqui 


of their trunks. Of thi 
1 poplar ; while others have short, fibrous, and ; 
ted rodts, that do not extend far from the trunks; of which 
kind, J believe, are most willows. Now I apprehend it fo be 
» ‘that trees with rambling roots require more 
thriving than those with short roots. But on these. subj 
I profess my ignorance, and require information. AY 
P.S. It is as a reason for close planting, 
that vothatecat’ (eos each other from the Pa ask 
winds; but certainly do not afford any such protec- 
tion for a few.of the first years after they are planted. ss 
dg not protect each other, till they: begin to do 


other harm. — 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Of the Quantity of Nutritive Matter afforded by different Vege- 
table Getedents, From Davy’s Frias i % 

“ Tye following Table contains a statement of the quantity of 
soluble or putsitiee mattets, contained if varietjed of the differ. 
ent substances that have been mentioned, and of some others 
which are used as articles of food either for man or cattle. The 
analyses are a ese and were conducted. with a view to a 
know of the general nature and quantity of the producis, 
and not of their intimate chemical composition. The solable 
matters afforded by the grasses, except that from the Viorin in 
winter, were obtained by Mr Sinclair, gardener to the Duke of 
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Bedford, from given weights of the eh cut when the seeds 


were ripe. ‘They were sent to.me, by his Grace’s desire, for 
i papal ‘and forin ,p: far ata a ofan im- 
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All these substances were submitted to experiment green, and 
‘in their natural states. It is probable that the excellence of the 
different articles as, food will be found to be in a great measure 
propoftional td thé quantities of soluble or nutritive matters th 
afford’; but still these quantities cannot be regarded as absolutely 
denoting their yale. Albuminous of glutinous matters haye the 
characters of animal substances; sugar is more nourishing, and 
extractive mattér less nourishing, than any other principtes com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogene and oxygene. , Certain combina- 
tions likewise of these st-bstances may be more nutritive than o- 
thers. 

F have been informed by Sir Joseph Banks, that the Derby- 
shire mihers, in winter, prefer oatcakes to wheaten bread; find- 
ing that this kind of nourishment enables them to support their 
strength and perform their labour better. In symmer, they say 
oatcake heats them, and they then consume the finest wheaten 
bread they can procure. Even the skin of the kernel of oats 
probably has a nourishing power, and is rendered partly soluble 
in the stomach with the starch and gluten. In most countries of 
Europe, except Britam, and in Arabia, horses are fed with bar- 
ley mixed with chopped straw ; and the chopped straw seems to 
act. tle same part as the husk of the oat. In the milf 14 lib. of 
good wheat yield on an average 13 lib of flour ; the same quan- 
tity of barley 12 lib., and of oats only 8 lib. 

In the south of Europe, hard or thin-skirined wheat is in high- 
er estimation than soft or thick-skinned wheat ; the reason of 
which is obvious, from the larger gaantity of gluten and nutri- 
tive matter it contains. T have made art dhalysis of only one 
specimen of thin-skintied’ wheat, ‘so that, other specimens may 
possibly contajn more riutiitive matter than ‘that in the “Fable :— 
the Barbary and Sicilian wheats before referred to were thick- 
skinned wheats, . In England the difficulty of grinding thin- 
skinned wheat is in objection ; but this difficulty is easily over- 
eome by ihoistening the corn.” age 


Of the Properties and Nature of the’ Manures in Common Use, 


and ‘the best modes Of preserving and applying them, From the 
Same. © my es 


* All green succtdent plants contain saccharine or mucilaginous 
mattéry with woody fibre, and readily ferment. They cannot, 
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therefore, if intended for mature, be used too soon after their 
death. 

When green crops are to be employed for enriching a soil, 
they should be ploughed in, if it be possible, when in flower, 
or at the time the flower is beginning to appear; for it is at this 
period that they contain the largest quantity of easily soluble 
mattér, and that their leaves are most active in forming nutritive 
matter. 

Rape cake, which is used with great sticcess as a manure, con- 

tains a lafge quantity of mucilage, some albuminous matter, 
and a small quantity of oil. This manure should be used re- 
cent, and kept as dry as possible before it is applied. It forms 
an excellent dressing for turnip crops ; and is most econamically 
applied. oy being thrown into the soil at the same time with the 
seed. hoever wishes to see this practice in its highest degree 
of perfection, should attend Mr Coke’s anuual sheep-shearing 
at Holkham. 
' Mait dust consists chiefly of the infant radicle separated from 
the grain. I have nevet made any experiment upon this ma- 
nure ; but thete is great reason to suppose it must contain sac- 
thdrine matter; and this will account for its powerful effects. 
Like rape cake it should be used as dry as possible, and its fer- 
mentation prevented. 

The water in which flax and hemp are steeped, has consider- 
able fertilizing powers. It appears to contain a substance analo~ 
gous to albumen, and likewise much vegetable extractive matter. 

t ptitrefies very readily. A certain degree of fermentation is 


oe necessaty to obtain the flax and hemp in a proper 


state ; the water to. which they have been exposed should there- 
fore be used as a manure as soon as the vegetable fibre is remoy- 
ed from it. “pai 

Sea weeds, consisting of different species of fuci, alge, and 
tonfervee, are much used as-a manure on the sea coasts of Bri- 
fain and Ireland. This manure is transierit in its effects, and 
does not last for more than a single crop; which is easily account- 
ed for from the large quantityofwater, or the elements of wa- 
ter, it contains. weed is sometimes suffered to ferment be- 
fore it is used, bat this process seems wholly unnecessary; for 
there is no fibrous matter rendered soluble in the, process, and 
a part of the manure is lost. “The best farmers in the West of 
England use it as fresh as it can be's rocured. 

Dry straw of wheat, oats, barley, beans, and peas,.and:speil- 
ed hay, or any other similar kind of dry vegetable matter is, in 
all casés, useful manure. “In general, such substances are made. 
to ferment before they are employed, though it may be doubted 
whether the practice should be indiscriminately adopted. / 

ro 


oe 
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From 400 grains of dry barley straw I obtained eight grains 
of matter soluble in water, which' had # brown’coloury and tast- 
ed like mucilage.’'' Frémy'400 grains of wheaten straw’] obtain- 
ed 5 grains‘of a Similar sabstanee’ boo Jive diiw qnod x « 

It is usual to carry straw that can be employed-for‘ne other 
purpose, to the’ dunghill, *té férment, and ‘decomposes *battit is 
worth experiment, whether it may not be mote economically ap- 
plied when chopped small by ‘a noe eaea and kept d 
till it is ploughed in for the use of a Hop.“ 'In'this ease, thou 
it would decompose ‘much more’ slowlyy-and produce less effect 
at first, yet its influence would'be! nhac more lasting. 

Mere woody fibre seems to be the’only ‘vegetable matter that 
requires fermentation to'render it nutritive ‘to plants. ,(Tanner’s 
spent bark is a sibstanee of this Kind. ' 

Inert peaty matter is a substance of the same: kinds:: Lord 
Meadowbahk ‘has Judicionsly recommended a mixture of \com- 
mon farm-yard dutig for the purpose of bringing peats intenfer- 
mentation; uny putrescible or fermentable substance will answer 
th: end ; and tle more a substance heats, and the more readily 
it fernients, the better it will be fitted for the purpose. Woody 
fibre may be likewise prepared so as to’ become a manure by the 
action of lime. 

Hood ashes imperfectly formed, ‘that is, wood ashes ‘contain- 
inv’ thuch chireoal, ‘are said to have been used with success as a 
mantre, teh 

Manures from animal substances, in general, require no che- 
micel prepatation to fit them for'the soik»> The great ‘object of 
the farmer is 'to blend them with the ‘earthy constituents) in: a 
proper state of division, ‘ard to prevent: their too! tapid decom- 
rosition. og Site as bees 
By covering dead) animals with five or'six times their bulk of 
soil, mixed with’ one part of dime, and suffering them to remain 
for afew months, their’ decomposition’ would impregnate: the 
soil with soluble’ mattérs; ‘so as to render it an excellent mature ; 
arid- by mixing alittle fresh quickline with’ it atthe time of its 
removal, tl:e disagreeable ‘effiuvia ‘would be in a great measure 
destroyed '#* and it ‘might be ‘applied in the same way as. any o- 
ther manure to crops.’ 

Fish forms a powerfal manure'in whatever state it is applied ; 
but it ¢annot be ploaghed in too fresh, though the ey 
should be limited. Mr Yowng records an experiment, in whic 
herrings spread: over a field, and ploughed in for wheat, ‘pro- 
duced so rank’ a erop that it was entirely laid, before harvest. 

Amongst oily substances, graves and d/ubber are employed as 
manure. ‘Fhey are both most useful: when mixed with ‘soil, so 
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as to expose.a lange, surface to the air.,, Lord Somerville used 
plubber! with great:success, at his farm in Surrey... [twas made 
into a heap with soil, and retained. its-fertilizipg powers fur se- 
vernal successive years: od (i) jn Mise ot Lye 

Bonés ave much, (used ,.as;.a, manure jinithe neighbourhood of 
Londons oAfter > being, broken, anid. boiled for grease,,they are 
sold to the farmer. 5; The more divided they, are,, the more pow- 
erful ‘are their, effects. ‘The. expense, of grindingthem. in a mill 
would: prebably. be. repaid, by, the increase. of their, fertilizing 
powers ; and in: the,state of powder they might be used in the 
drill husbandry, and delivered,with the seed,\in the same man- 
net)as xape cake, Bone dust, and bone, shavings, the refuse of 
the turning manufacture,;may be: advantageously employed in 
the same way. 4) 

‘Horn. is: a still more powerful manure than bons, as it con- 
‘tains a larger quantity of decomposable animal matter. ‘The 
shavings or turnings of horn form an excellent, manure ;, though 
they are not sufficiently abundant to be in common use. 

Hair, woollen.rags, and feathers, are all analogous in, com- 
position, and principally consist of a substance similar to albu- 
men united to gelatine. 

The refuse of the different manufactures of skin and leather 
‘form very-useful manures ; sueh as the shavings of the currier, 
furriers’ clippings, and the offals of the tan-yard, and of the 
glue maker, st 

Blood contains certain quantities of all the principles found 
im other animal substances, and is, consequently a very good 
manure, The scum: taken from the, boilers of the sugar-bakers, 
and which is used as manure, principally consists of builocks’ 


blood, which has been employed for, the purpose of separating. 


the impurities ef common, brown sugar, by means of the co- 
‘aguiation of its albuminous matter. by. the heat of the boiler. 

~All urine contains: the essential elements of vegetables, in a 
state of solution. » Duving, the putretaction of .wine, the great- 
est part of the soluble animal, matter that, it contains is destroy- 
ed; it should consequently, be used. .as fresh as possible ; but if 
not mixed with solid matter, it should be diluted. with water, as 
when pure it-contains too large a quantity of animal matter to 
oe a proper fluid nourishment for absorption by the roots. of 
plantss 923 eehtus’ 

Putrid urine abounds. in ammoniacal salts ; and though less 
active than fresh urine,'is a very powerful manure. 

‘Amongst excrementitious solid substances used. as manures, 
onecof ‘the most powerful is, the.dung of ards that teed on ani- 
wal food; particularly: the dung of sea birds. The dung of 


Se Ke 
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sea birds has, I believe, never been used as a mone in this 
country ; but it is probable, that even the soil of the small is- 
Jands on our €oast, much mean by them, would fertilize, 
Some dung of ‘sea birds, brought from. rock on the Goast of 
Merionethshire, ' produted a powerful, but: transient,. effect on 
grass. It was tried, at; my weqnest, by Sir Robert Vanghan at 
Nannau. 

Night soil, itis well: known): i is @ very powexful. manure, and 
very jiable to decompose; nd: im-whatever state. it is ‘used, 
whether recent! or fermented, it supplies abundance of food to 
plants. 

The disagreable smejl of night-soil-may. be destroyed by mix- 
ing it with quicklime ; and if exposed -to the atmes an thin 
layers, strewed over with quicklime in fine weather, it gpecdily . 
dries, ‘is‘easily pulverized, and in this state may be used in the 
samc Mhaimer as rape cake, and delivered into the furrow with 
the seek 

The Chinese, who have ‘more practical know of the 
use tind application of manures than any other existing, 
mix their ‘night soil with one third of its weight of a fat mari, 
make it into cakes, and dry it by exposure to the sun. These 
cakes, ‘we are informed by the rench missionaries, have no dis- 
agreeable smell, and form a common article of commerce of the 
empire, ’ 

After night-soil, pigeons’ io comes next in order, as to fer- 
tilizing power.” It is evident, that this manure‘ should. be ap- 
plied as new as possible ; and when dry, it may be employed in 
the — manner as the other manures <aphhle’ of being pul- 
verize 

"Fhe dung of domestic fos approaches very nearly j in its na- 
ture to pigeons’ dung. 

Rabbits’ dung is used with great success as a manure by Mr 
Fane, -who finds it profitable to’ keep rabbits in such a manner 
as t6 preserve their dung. ‘It is laid on as fresh as possible; 
and is found better the jess it has fermented,  ‘ 

The dung of cattle, oxen and: cows, has been chemically exa- 
mined -by’ MM. Kinhof ‘and Kaer. ‘They found that. it: con- 
tained mstter soluble in water ; and that it.gave in fermentation 
nearly the same products as oe substances. 

The recént dung of sheep and of deer afford, “when long boil- 


- ed in wafer, soluble matters, whieh equal from two to three. per 
cent. of their weight. « 

- E'watered’ some ‘blades. of grass, for sevens] successive | days, 
with a ‘solution’ of ‘these extracts they evidently became green- 
er in consequence, and grew more vigorously than grass in o 
ther respects, under the same circumstances. 
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If the pure dung of cattle is to be used as manure, like the 
other species'of dung which have been mentioned, there seems 
no reason why it sheald be made to ferment except: in, the, soil ; 
or if suffered :to ferment, it should. be guly in .a.very slight de- 
gree. The ‘grass in the neighbourhood of recently-voided, dung 
is always coarse, aud dark green. some persons haye-attributed 
this to a noxious quality ia unfermented dung ; but it seem»o 
be rather the:result-of an excess of food furnished to'the plants. 

The ances of the proper mode of the application of the 
dung of horses: and .cattle, bowever,: properly, belongs to the 
subject of composite manures ; for it is usually mixed in the farm- 
yard with straw, offal, chaff, and various. kinds of litter ; and 
itself contains-a large proportion of ‘fibrous vegetable matter. 

A slight incipient fermentation is undoubtedly of. use. inthe 
dunghill; for, by means of it, a disposition is brought on in the 
woody fibre to decay and dissolve, when it is carried to the 
land, or ploughed into the soil; and woody fibre is always in 
great excess in-the refuse of the farm. 

‘Too great a degree of fermentation is, however, very prejy- 
dicial to the composite manure in the dunghill ; it is better that 
there should be no fermentation at all before the manure is used, 
than that, it should be carried too far. The excess of fermenta- 
tion tends to the destruction and dissipation. of the most useful 
part of the manure; and the ultimate results of this process 
are like those of combustion, 

It is a common practice among farmers to. suffer the farm- 
yardbdung:toferment till: the fibrous textare of the vegetable 
matter ‘is entirely broken down, and till she manure becomes 
perfectly cold, and so soft, as to be easily cut by the spade. 

During the viclent fermentation which is necessary, for reduc- 
ing farm-yard manure to the state in which it is called short, muck, 
not only a large quantity of fluid, lut-likewise of gaseous. mat- 
ter, is lostz>so much so, that the dungiis. reduced one half, or 
two thirds, in weight ; and ithe. principal, elastic matter disen- 
gaged is carbonic acid, with some ammenid;-and both these, if 
xetained by ithe moisture in.the soil; as-has been stated before, 
are capable iof becoming an useful nourishment of plants. 

In October 1808, FE filled a:large: retort,.capable of contain- 
ing three pints of water,, with: some hot fermenting manure, 
consisting principally of: the ilitter. and. dung of cattle, [ad- 
apted a 'small-receiver tothe: tetort,, and connected the whole 
with a mercurial pneumatic apparatus, so as to gollect the con- 
densible and» elastic fluids! which, might..rise from the dung. 
‘The receive soon became lined- with dew,, and drops, began, in 
afew hours to trickle down the. sides. of it, Elastic. fluid like- 
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wise was generated; in \three days,! $6: euhical inches had been 
formed, | which, when analyzed,!. were found: to: contain 21 \cu- 
bical inches of carbonic acid, .the remainder was hydrocarbo- 
nate, mnixedhwith samelazoté, pr ‘noomerd than: existed 
in the} jcommom siri in the:receiver.::; The fluid matten collected 
in the, receivenat; the saine,tinié, amounted: tornearly! half .an 
ounce. Jt-had a,saline taste;:and:didisagreestile sinell; ‘ahd con- 
TE eee tamaeunl Hite! ‘oct 7 
‘inding such, products given| is fermenting litter, I in- 
trosiuaddetbe, beaks of another | retort: filled: with: similar dung, 
very hot e4;the times into, thé soil: amongst the iroots of some 
grass, in the botden of: a garden'; in.tess-than aweek, «a very 
istingt jeffect was, produced vpon’ the: grass. - Upon: the spot 
expased to;the influence of: the matter:disengaged in fermenta- 
tion, it grew withimuch-more:lnxuriance than the grass in any 
other partiofthe gardensn> vuuh l stedyr 25en9 al ' 
~ Besides, the. dissipation of: gaseous: matter when fermentation 
is pushed to the extreme, there is another disadvantage |in the 
loss ef Acat, which, ifexcited/in the soil, is useful in promoting 
the germination of the: seed, and in one the plant in. the 
first. stage ofits growth, when. it is most feeble, arid most liable 
fi epee ties te carts pepe manure in the soil must 
de, partic favo ito the: ctop, in preserving a: 
nial. temperature beneath the surface Jate'in autumn, and du- 
oe ant rab principle in chemistty;: that in all dhses 
Again, -it'i9,a) in ty;' that in-all ¢ 
of eosnasdiinatsedeatdots combine; much: more: readily) at 
the moment of} their, disengagement, thaniafterthey have b 
perfectly (formed, «And/in:fermentation: beheath. the -soil, the 
fluid matter produced is‘npplied instantly, even whilst it is warin, 
to the organs of the plant, and: uently is'mére likely ito 
be. effi¢ient, than dn shegeores tht tell gone‘through the pro- 
cess, and of which all the principles have entered into mew com- 
binationnis 3iz ord) vantinsarst usb oon ; 
In, the, writings . of cscientifie; agriculturists, a great mass o 
facts may be found in favour of the application of farm-yard 
dnog.inoa recént state.«.Mr) Young, inj his Essay on Manures, 
adduces a number of excellent authorities in support of the plan. 
Many who, doubted, have been ately cofivinced ; and perhaps 
there is no subject of investigation in- which there is such a 
union, of theoretical: and: practicalvevidence: I have myéelf, 
within. the last tén-years, witnessed ‘a:number of distinct proofs 
on the subject)  Ishall content myself with quoting that: which 
ought to have, and whieh Lam’ sure'will >have, the greatest 
weight among agri¢ulturists: Within the last seven years, Mr 
Coke has entirely given up the system formerly adopted on his 
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farm, of applying fermented. dung ; and he informs'me, that his 
crops have beem'since.as good. as they ever were,’ atu that his 
manure goes nearly twice as far. . od » 0 8969 

~ Avgreat! objection: against ‘slightly: fermentéd “ding ‘fs, that 
weeds spring up ‘mote lukuriantlywhere it is:appliedi'° If there 
are ‘seéds carried dut‘in the dung, alent will” germi- 
nate } but it is seldom that this can ‘be: the case to ariy extint ; 
and if the land is net: cleansed«:of weeds; ‘any kind of maniire, 
fermented’ or unfermeénted} Will ‘occasion their! rapid! growth. 
If slightly -fermentcd>\farm~yard sdung'is tised’as’ « tép-diessing 
for pastares ; ‘the long straws and unfetmented vegetable matter 
remaining on: the ‘surface should: be removed) as 'Sdori' as’ the 
grass begins to rise vigorously, by raking;++and'carvied buek to 
the dunghill. ‘In this case;'no manure will'be dat’) aad the 
husbandry will be-at:once:clean and economical "%, *) 

In cases where farm-yard dung cannob‘be ‘idiniediatelyap- 

ied: to crops, the destructive fermentation vf -it should be pre- 

nted as much as possible: uizs edi ot bordetry 

The surface should be defended as much as —_ from ‘the 
oxygene of the atmosphere. | A compact'marl;'or-a ‘tenacious 
day, offers the best protection ‘against the” air; ‘and before’ the 
dung is covered over, or as it were sealed! upj' it should be dried 
ag»much as possible, ; If the dung is‘ found) at any time to heat 
strongly, it should be turned over, | and«cooled by exposure to 
alr. TOIT fh 

Witering eee ‘for checking 
the: progress: of fermentation; but this -practice is: inconsistent 
with just'chemical!views) .It may.cool-the dung for 4 short time; 
but moisture, ‘as> Ihave: before :stated} isa principal egerit in 
all:processes | of decomposition: | Dry:fibrous matter will never 
ferment. «Water is'as:pecessary:as air:to ‘the process's) and to 
supply it to. fermenting dung,’ is tosupply an agent which» will 
‘haste i decay. ) VR 29) poarrg dj {is cotdw to bas , 

In all cases, when a is fermenting, there are simple’ tests 
by which: the rapidity: the: process,)-and, consequently, the 
injury done may be discoveteds) ‘ore! 6) bavol od ys ; 

If a thermometer, ' planged:itito!the dung, ‘does not ‘rise to 
above 100° of Fahrenheit, there is Tittle: da of ‘mucli ‘aeri- 
forrh: matter flying off: If the temperature ‘is ‘higher, ‘the dung 
should be immediately spread abroadi) io 199) 

‘|, When:a piece of paper moistened in:muriatic acid, and held 
over ee from {adunghill,- gives dense fumes, ‘it is 
‘a.certain: test that the decoimpositiom in going: too far; for this in- 
dicates that volatile alkali-is-disengaged.' » ved 
* “When dung is’to be preserved for any. time, the situation in 
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which it'is kept.is of im It shonld,: if possible, be de- 
fended from the sun. To’ preserve it under shades would be of 

t'use 5 orto make the site of a dunghillon the north side of 
2 wall.’ The‘floor on which the dung is heaped, should, if pos- 
sible, be'paved with flat stones';'and there should be a little in- 
clination from ‘each ‘side towards ‘the centre, in which there 
should ‘be ‘drains connected swith @ small well, furnished with a 
pump, by which any fluid matter: maybe collected for the use 
of the land: It too often happens that a’ dense, mucilaginous, 
and extractive (fluid is suffered to drain away from the dung)iill, 
so as to’ be entirely lost to the farm.” 

Street and road dung, and the sweepings of houses, may be all 
regarded “as~composite-manures: The constitution of them is 
necessarily various, as they are derived from a number of dif- 
ferent substances. “These manures are usually applied in a pro- 
per manner without being fermented. 

Sd0t, which is-principally formed from the combustion of pit- 
coal, or coal, generally contains likewise substances derived from 
animal matters. This is a very powerful manure. It affords am- 
rhoniacal salts by distillation, and yields a brown extract to hot 
water, of a bitter taste. It likewise contains an empyreumatic 
oil. Its great basis is charcoal, in a state in which it is capable 
of being rendered soluble by the action of oxygene and water. 
This mantire is well fitted to be used in the dry state, thrown 
into the ground with the seed, ‘and requires no preparation. 


*,* The sentiments of this eclebrated Chemist, concerning 
the state in: which farm-yard' dung -should’be applied to land, 
will meet with few supporters among the farmers of this part of 
the island. Excessive fermentation is no doubt highly injurious, 
and is carefully guarded against by‘attentive man ; but that 
is quite a different thing from no fermentation at all, or ‘ a slight 
* incipient fermentation.” It might have been expected, too, that 
some distinction would have been made between the rent 
sorts of farm-yard dung, and more especially between the 
different crops to which it is applied: ‘To recommend Jong 
fresh dung for a ates field, for ro a — — 
as fora toe r a strong-clay, - as for a fin 
puilerioed light loam—to make no difference in the season thon 
it is applied, whether Jane or December—afford evidence of in- 
considerate ‘generalization, not obtained from a multiplicity of 
experiments, but’ hastily:and-rashly adopted from a very imper- 
fect knowledge of actually established facts. There is scarcely a 
farmer who grpws turnips extensively, that is not under a ne- 
gessity, almost every year, to apply a portion of long fresh dung 
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often to the very same field in which his * short muck’. is used ; 

and the very drill, or part of a drill, ;-where the two kinds meet, 

may be distinctly pointed out throughout! the whole season. 

Whatever may he found ‘ in the writings of scientific agricul- 

‘ wrists’ in favour of, fresh farm-yard dang, experience may- 
excuse a doubt, whether it will aften be found in. their crops, and 

in the state of their fields,-We beg Jeave to call the attention of 
such of our xeaders as combine practice) with science, to this 

very interesting subject; end it is with a view to their,remarks, 

that we have transcribed these, as we think, exceptionable sen- 

timents, from a truly valuable and ingenious work, Cow. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


On. the Comparative Produce of Land when in Grass, and under 
alternate Rotations. 
Sir, ’ 
Ir has been the object of the Board of Agriculture, for 
some time past, to ascertain the comparative wnenine of arable 
land when in grass and in tillage, or under permanent pasture 
and convertible husbandry, in regard to human food, and also 
in.other respects.. By the result of this inquiry, it. was, hoped 
that the relative. proportion of grass and tillege land, the best 
calculated for the sustenance and the prosperity of this cannery, 
might:be:ascertained: Several communications have been made 
tothe Board on this'interesting subject, some of which have 
been printed.» There seems, howevez; to be still a want.of ex- 
periments upon’ which any just calculation myst be founded.; 
and the President of the Board has therefore judged it necessary 
to circulate, amongst. a namber of his correspondents, certain 
queries, for the purpose of obtaining further information. As 
it is quite evident shat no change can be effected, or ought to be 
recommended, that cannot be shown to be ‘consistent with the 
jntercsts of proprietors abd farmers, as well, as with that of the 
public, it will be necessary to prove that these two interests are 
combined in the practices that may be. recommended. Besides 
separate answers to the ne queries, which are somewhat 
different from those. of the ident, any essays or dissertqtions, 
embracing a more enlarged view of the subject, of the inquiry, 
will be very acceptable. For these reasons, I shall. he glad to 
find. them inserted in your first Number. | And am,..&c. 


Qbih Fidlyy BBG. «. dite Cole 
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, Questions regarding: Grass Lands ‘and Live Stock. 


yuna oil? tdi ‘Tur: Damy. 
7 Whit is a and! what the'age’ of pte best adapted 
to a daity stock?” * 
_ 2. Wiint isthe’ produce ‘ny'nillk; ive arid i in cheese, per 
cow,’ for the Suttimér’ $‘praiss'on 
3. What extent of such cane | equin 
*. ‘What! ‘food are aie? "winter; ‘and what the 
’ extetit Of land for nq 
5." What is ‘the #dditional = per ee fh visite prise 
6. Whit is ‘the ‘vahje’ br’ P prac pe cow for’ a Mpls “year, 
~ in¢luditipmilk, butter and cheese, ‘veal and pork 
7: eae Viilue ‘Of the food consuitied thioghiodt the year, 
dishin hetieett eee ture and winter's food ? 
8. a i ore , yield as mach milk, butter 


cheese, as if oo teat been ‘kept on suitable pastures, 
ar ‘allowett fib enidainbe of food? 
9.."How'tiuch’ Jand will produce green fodet in summer for one 
ew, Whén used’'in somit ig? 
‘10? “What ‘extent'of the’ same land, and carrying the sae greae- 


es, woultl’ a ld less prod a dow, if-pastured ‘on it ? 

11. If cows yield less uce Whien soiled, ‘and if they ‘at ‘the 
‘ samé Fetthe uihle hes ice OF less land, than when’ pas- 
‘turd {wh r — it ‘more ‘adviseable, upon’a due attention 
to all Circumstinees, to keep wTarger stock Of cows for soiling, 
or a smaller stock for pasturing ? 

12. What soils and pastifres are_the best adapted for milk, for 
wane and for oon vel? 


p, whether, is it more 
AM A aeeiernaee to convert the te wile into ord and skim-milk a 
PEP eer gen MOL old 


MWhOTo 


i sesenionctheten the ‘treletle seem to be 

applicable to oes mutatis mutandis, they are here referred to. 

12.” Whether’ is it indre' profitable,’ | arable land, to breed 

' and fatten cattle, or to fatten only 

13. Wiiat rhe te ‘atidpastintes for which cattle should be 

; Co » ahd-to'# sheep stock’? 

14. hehe is it‘mote’ profitable for the public ‘and'for the 
farmer, to bring cattle to market fat when rising 4 years old, 
or sooner if possible, or to work them for 3 years, and sell 
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them fat when rising 7? What is the difference of weight,: 
and value of. beef,..at, these two periods? What. the extent 
and value of the produce consumed in* these three years? 
And what the value of’ the‘ox’s Jabour for the same period, 
estimating it by, the expense, of labour, performed, by horses ? - 

15. Are oxen capable of all sorts of work required by;the farm- 
er ? and is there any; instanceof, horses, having ;been entirely 
laid aside in the regular management of an,arable farm, at a 
distance from manure.and markets? 4.0 4) is, 

16, If oxen.are only, fit. for partial or occasional. labour, ;would 
it be profitable to do part of the labour with oxen, ,and_ the 
remainder with horses? What sort of labour are oxen best 
fitted to execute? Suppose a farm requires six; ploughs, has 
a thrashing mill wrought by water, wind, or steam,.and is 
distant from 5 to 16. miles from, markets, manure, and fuel ; 
Would it. be: an advantage to have. two, of these, ploughs 
worked by oxen, or to perform the whole labour with horses 


only ? j . > oad An 

17. if a farm contains a portion of land upon which, it is found 
profitable to breed cattle, and if there is, at the same. tume, 
any considerable proportion of coarse, tough sward, to be 
ploughed, and also a thrashing-mill worked. by. animal, pow- 
er; to what extent should these circumstances induce, a pre- 
ference to the labour of oxen ? a 

18, Inthe opposite circumstances,, when. the, whole farm is al- 
ternately under white and green crops, and when oxen must 
be, bought and trained for labour; is labour performed cheaper 
by oxen than by horses ? 


IIL, Surge, ' aah 
~The first 7 queries will, with obvious alterations; ‘apply to this 
kind of live-stock. ws sii 109 05 9 
8. Whether is it more profitable, upon arable lands, to breed 
and fatten sheep, or to fatten: only ? 

9. What are the soils and pastures for which ' should be 
preferred to a dairy stock, and to fattening cattle : 

10. Should sheep be grazed along with dairy stock, ‘or with fat- 
tening cattle? If so, in-what proportion ? 

11, For what reasons has a mixed grazing, stock been:considered 
the most profitable ? vet 

12. What proportion is there between sheep, and fattening cat- 
tle, and dairy cows in milk,,in the consumption.of pasture ? 

13, Is\the proportion the same, between sheep and cattle when 
fed on. turnips? ‘ 





a 


Se ee ee ee oe 


2 hat is vie 
’ turnips, and potatoes, or. the ——- from all 7 crops, 
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14. If it be true, that upon pastitre five sheep will eat the pro- 
duce of as much land as otie ox; and if ten of the saine 
- sheep wil} eat no more turnips than the same ox, What is the 
: cause of these different proportions ? 

15. Whether will, sheep or cattle make tle greater. return i in 
“ neat, pasturéd separately itpon the same weet Supposing it 
BR Pads sc adagus sp howind yeu adapted to stock ? 

6. Which of them will return the be greeter tity of meat per 
ete for —, we by sheep on the ground, and by 


at, 
athe cotuparatng value of the imptovement of the 
18. santa salineteaae sit f tl hid 
OF Me Of the impfovement in hide, 
tallow, at fleece ? Trane 
19, ‘What the comparative i provement of the land itself? 
20. Is there AAT ee breed of ‘sh er will return more valuable 
from_arable land than. Leicester sheep, at the 
present felatiye prices of wool and mutton, and of fine and 
coarse wool ? : 


IV. Swine. 


1. What weight of pork may be obtained from the offals of a 
farm of 100 — under the alternate system of white and 
een Cropsy am ry erops being consumed upon the farm ? 

ght per acre produced from ‘clovers, tares, 


consumed by the sam¢ hogs, at different periods. of the year ? 

3. Is ‘etragtbate greater, weight of pork, :than of beef,- can be 
obtained from potatoes, though they aré given rawor steamed 
to tboth kinds:of animals? 

4. What is the best med - for farm, when — chief 
“aien of keepin is,\t may pick up the refuse 
of the barn, : ‘cit straw- yard, ‘nade green crops? 

5. When potatoes.sell at ts. for 56 lib. and pork.at 6d. per lib. 
would it.be profitable, te feed hogs with.potatees ? Or, when 
pork sella at. that\price, what would be the return per ton of 
potatags 


V.. Honsts. 
1, What oe and pastures are best adapted to the breeding of 
horses 


2. What ‘a the best food for young horses in winter? 
3. Whether is it better on arable farms to breed or purchase 
horses for the supply of the labouring stock: 
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4. At what ages — young horses be put to work, and old 
of? : 


ones 

5. What proportion of the prodace of an arable farm is con- 
sumed by horses, Supposing two horses are kept for every 50 
English acres ? : 

6. What proportion does’ their arey gage bear, in value, te 
the value of the di ble produce ? 

7. What proportion it’ bear to the whole produce of food 
for mian, or for cattle and sheep, afterwards ased as human 
food ? ; 

N.B.—It is not the extent of land, the produce of which is 
consumed by horses, that can determine how much human 
food is withdrawn for the support of horses, because land 
cannot be always carrying crops of grain: But the pro- 
per question is, what animal and vegetable food for, man 
could be obtained from the grass, hay, and roots; and al- 
so from the oats, beans, &c. which are consumed by farm 
horses? This distinction has probably been overlooked by 
those who have stated the consumption of horses at one 
fourth or one fifth of the produce of human food. 

8. Whether would it be more profitable to appropriate certain 
farms to the breeding of horses exelusively, or to breed from 
mares worked all the oo except for a few weeks before and 
after they drop their foals? 

9. What is the difference of the expense of labour, and also 
the extent of land, the produce of whieh is saved and applied 

. to other purposes, when labour’ is performed with two-horse 
ploughs and simgle-horse carts, instead of ploughs with four 

- or more horses and a driver, and earts or waggons with 
two or more’ horses ? ' 

10, What is the most economical mode of feeding horses, both 
with @ view to save nse to the farmer, and to encreach 
as littie as ible on'the stock of humati food ? 

11. With a view'to the latter, whether a horses be allowed 

. 42 lib. of potatoes, or 15'lib. oats dai 

32. Can horses constantly: worked ae rate of ploughing an 
English acre daily, be wholly: supported supom any articles 
not immediately applicable as human food ? 

13. To what extent can there be.a saving of expense and of 
human food, by partially substituting turnips, or Swedish 
turnips, and potatoes w in great abundance, for’ oats, 
and beans, and hay, without injury to the horses ? 

14. How far does the bruising. of grain, and the steaming of 
roots, contribute to economy, the health and, vigour of the 
horses hot being impaired ?. 
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*,* The queries more immediately oo to lands in til‘ 
lage, shall be presétited in next Number.” In the mean time, 
we shall be glad to see statements ofthe quantity of vegetable 
and_ animal’ Td Brad ced’ frétn‘rotations “of for and of six 


years, sticking th hi amount “of thé “home consumption, 
a that of the oe if toduce; ‘that Boch may be com- 
Pt partite tt seen ‘appli¢able"both-to tand in per- 
crepe a a Bans ahmed pe age i stre of two 


; FOR’ “THE” FARMER’ MAGAZINE. 


Rt fm he Select Committee a ee the 
‘oRN RADE Of the United Kin, Oriered by the House 
ay 18%. =* 


aiaant tad as ith 


ittee appointed to ‘inquire ftito the corn 
age up i, nt Kingdon and to report their observations, 
together with ee dpinion thereupon ‘to the House, and who 
wie empowered ‘to report ‘the imuiutes ‘ofthe evidence’ taken 
before. Pm have examined ‘the’ bo them: referred, and 
have agreed upon ‘the following Rérorr 
‘The returns of the exports ts and imports, and average prices 
of cori for the last twen Bled Cri were to 
ib¢ House oii the’ rth’? attention 
rhe —_ ee 
that cienatieet'e ‘corn import- 
nto svat Bate that "period," to the a- 
vane market p » 58; 638, 7SBE5 that’ oo 
age price of t biter of a ‘for ‘thé same’ eat ou 
been 77s. 34.3 ui that he average pie of for last four 
years, has been “TO5s.” ora 1s 
“Your Committeé:aré of ¢ y hymns ga togren of de de- 
pendence on 1 count 
ind vo great én. i ice Np oot whee arte be ao 
ed, require the itiot"6 " Pitinniest ‘without fu de- 
lay, ‘in pies that oe fe ag to evils of such 
great igs te pale 
tg éssion, and witha view of sstertsining what 
eons tid “Hetome’ ‘your ‘Comimittee' to-propose, as best 
Wihorone Own people to-raise’a sufficient supply 
for hemes from their own soil, and at*the same time to re- 
he pices of cdtn; they have: exantined into the means 
oie the United Kingdant ‘possesses “of growing ‘more: earn, 
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and into those Jaws which from time to time have been made 
tor regulating the,corn,trade...__,, : z 

In order to, ascertain the. means of growing more corn, cer- 
tain queries were;communicated to the Board of Agriculture, 
and to. the Farming Society,of Ireland, which, together with the 
answers that have been returned: to them, are given in the Ap- 
pendix. . Your Gommittee also judged it See to examine 
more particularly into the circumstances of Lreland, in, conse- 

uence of the new and peculiar character which that part of the 
United Kingdom has of late filled asa tillage country. 

The result of their inquiries is as follows. 

In mee to Great Britain,—that there has been a great in- 

crease. of tillage during the last, ten years ;—that the land now in 
tillage is.ca of being made-much more productive, by the 
extension of the improved system of cultivation ;—and that much 
land now in grass is fit to be converted into tillage. ' 
_ ThegAnswers of the Farming Society of Ireland to the Que- 
ties of the Committee, show that there has been a very consi- 
derable increase of sillage in that, pay 2 the course of the 
last, ten, years, estimated, by many, skilful persons, at nearly oné 
fourth; that the land already in_ tillage is capable of being ren- 
dered much more productive; that the same land in some 
parts, upon which formerly, seven aie oe wheat the acre was 
eonsidered a return, now, yields, by better management, 
(without the-loss of two.seasons’ rent A labour under the sys- 
tem of open fallow), at least ten barrels the acre; and that 
there-are. very.,consid tracts of land now in grass fit te be 
converted into..tillage;,almost all fre meadows and pastures 
which are,dry and free from rock. being capable of producing 
a crop.of. lea-oats with ape ployghing, and of being made pro- 
ductive afterwards by rotation crops.in the usual way. 

The evidence of several persons well acquainted with Ireland 
concurs. in proving, that,the tillage of Ireland has of late years 
increased very much, and is capable of being still further in- 
creased. -Of the actual practicable increase, it is impossible to 
form any correct opinion; but when all the various circumstan- 
ces are taken into consideration, which exist in Ireland favour- 
able to such an increase, the production of a much. greater 
quantity of corn. may. be expected. than would be sufficient to 
provide for the average deficiency (calculated ape the import- 
ation for theslast ten. years).of the produce of this country fo 


supply its own wants, — : 
he fertility. of ,the soil ¢ the-fitmess of the climate ; thda« 


bundance of limestone and bmestangegrore 3 the ¢hicapness ef 
VOL. XiV. NO, 55, : 
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Jubour ; and the general convenience of water-carriage ; toge- 
ther with the progress made in the course of a few years in ex- 
tending and improving the cultivation of the land ;—form the 
most complete proof of the ability of Ireland to become emi- 
nently serviceable to this country, by affording to its great ma- 
hufacturing population abundance of all kinds of food at mode- 
rate prices. For the great supply of Irish corn will not only 
lower its price, but contribute to the conversion of much land 
in England, now under corn, into cultivation for food for sheep 
and cattle, and thusallow of milk and butcher’s meat being 


. sold atimuch lower prices than they can be sold for, while the 


quantity of land applicable to this sort of produce is limited, as 
it now is, ‘by the ‘seanty’supply; and, consequently, high price 
of corn. 

The ‘following comparison of the prices of corn in Ireland, 
coupled with the value of corn exported from thence in the last 
year, amounting to 2,988, 1807. afford a striking practical illus- 
tration of the foregoing reasoning. ° 

Ween April 1812. April 1813, 

The highest price of wheat p. barrel of 

to 20 stone was - 83s. — 60s. 

i of barley p. barrel of 16 st. 448, — 29s. 
4s 9 . Of oats p. barrel of 14 st. 34s. — 23s. 

- It is worthy of observation how niuch larger the proportion 
ef corn imported into Great Britain from Ireland is to the whole 
of the corn imported into Great Britain in the last five years, 
than it was in the preceding sixteen years. 

In the last five years the value of the whole imported was 
£8,934,359/.; of this was Irish corn, 6,507,884/., being some- 
thing more than one third of the whole. 

In the preceding sixteen years the value of the whole import- 
ed was 54,586,7874.3 of this was Irish corn, 8,379,027/., being 
616,075%. more than one seventh of the whole: 

Upon the whole, it appears to your Committee to be a fair 
practical inference to draw from this inquiry imto the means 
which these countries possess of growing an additional quantity of 
corn, that they are able to produce as much more corn, in addi- 
tion to that which they already grow, as would relieve them from 
the necessity of continuing in any degree dependent for a sup- 
ply on foreign countries. 


Your Committee having thus disposed of the first head of the 
anon wy g ae . 
inquiry, which they have conceived. it to be their duty to enter 
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upon, now proceed to take a general review-ofi the other p.rt 
of it, viz. the laws for regulating the corn. trades ><! 

The act 15.Car. II. cap. 7. (anno. 1668), gaye:freedom to the 
inland corn-trade, and perhaps contributed maprey) both to the 
plentiful supply of the home market, and to thésincrease of til- 
lage, than any other law on the statute books: 

By the act 22 Car. I]. cap. 13.) (annodt67 >) the lepeite 
tion of wheat, whenever the, price in: the home, market didnot 
exceed 53s, 4d. the quarter, was spbjected to a duty,of' 46s. the 
quarter, and toa pg? of 8s. whenever the pricé «did siot exceed 
4l., and to the duty of 5s, 4d. the quarter, whenever: tthe price 
exceeded 4. 

The average price of wheat for 20 years preceding 1666, was 
21. 17s. 54d.; for 20 years subsequent, 2/. 6s. 3d. 

By the act 12 Car. IL cap. 4. the exportation Of ‘corn! was 
permitted, whenever the price, of wheat did not exceed’ 40s, the 
quarter, and that.of other grain in proportion... Bythe:! 5th of 
the same King, this liberty was extended till the price of: wheat 
exceeded 48s. the quarter ; and by the 22d to all higher prices, 

a poundage, indeed, was ‘to\be paid to.the King upon such ex- 
portation. But all grain wa#rated:so- low in the book of rates, 
that this poundage amounteth:only upon ‘wheat to a shilling, 
upon oats to fourpence, and itpon alljother grain to sixpence the 

uarter. By the act of the tst of William and Mary, this small 
daty was virtually taken: off,: whenever the price of wheat did 
not exceed 48s. the quarter ;!and by the 1vth‘and 12th of Wil- 
liam the Third, c, 20: its was’ axprent mye off ateall higher 

rices. 

The ist Wille: ‘st. i, ¢. 12. gave: a bounty of 5s, the quartsr 
on every quarter of wheat: exputtetl; | 'so — ae Prive was at 
or below 48s: the quarters ori! ex: 

These several laws: together fcorand doysediie for regulating the 
corn-trade, upon the principles: of resteainigg ‘importation, and 
-eucouraging exportation; and, under this eyovemny} the corn- 
trade continued till: L765.) 0 

How far it was eee ne following talibe will prover 
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A Tapes showing the Averace Prices of Mippiinc Wuear 
per Statute Quarter ; the Averace Excess of the Exporrs 
of every sort of Corn, Fiour, and Meat; the Averace 
kyrorts ofthe. Same,,from: 1697 inclusive, to 1764 inclu- 
sivé.!™ “ve 


The Excess The Excess 


\ 


PERIODS. 


2,22 b Qas. 
> 5-years, ending 1701. . 139,866 
6-ditto«...,. 1707... | 289,304 
4 ditto. J.... 1791. 299,367 
4 ditto...... 1715. 453,986 
4 ditto. ....+. 1719. 3 485,852 
5 ditto...... 1724. 532,732 
5 ditto...... 1729. 216,643 
5 ditto ««..« + 1734. 468,844 
‘5 ditto 597,462 
5 ditto ...... 1744. 446,378 
5 ditto, ..««..1749. 932,598 
5 ditto .....- 1754. 1,080,067 
5 ditto ....... 4759, 273,805 
5 ditto... .+. 1764, 696,117 


Average +. «, 

_Jn, 1765, and_each of the seven following years, laws were 
made prohibiting the expOrtation of corn, and allowing the im- 
portation of corn, duty free ; and, in 1773, the act 13 Geo. III. 
¢, 43, was passed, which established a new system, with regard 
to.the corn laws, 

__. By this statute, the high duties imposed by 22 Car. II. cap. 

43, were taken. off, so,soon as the price of middling wheat rose 

to 48s. the' quarter ; and the bounty of 5s. upon the exporta- 

tion of wheat, ceased so soon as the price rose to 44s. the quar- 

Ea auiicad ,0f £8s., the price at which it ceased by the act lst 
am and Mary, st.‘l, c. 12, 

nv The-continuation, of; the foregoing Table will show. how, far 
the, new systemqwhich.commenced with the annual.act) of, 1765, 
and of ;the: following, years,:bas been as successful as the old 
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system, in securing a sufficient supply of corn at moderate 
prices. 


Price of 
Wheat per | Excess ef 
PERIODS. Statute Exports 


; Qrs. 

§ years, ending 1769. >< | + 224,184 
ditto ...... 1774. 276,206 
Grass cs sare -- 290,595 
ditto...... 1784. 185,906 
Gitto oi}. 00.0 18M | — P © 198,716 
ditto...... 1794. 47 2 1,145,584 


. (267 11 “T. rrp 


Average price per quarter 44 7 


In 1791, a new general corn law was made, the 31st’ Geo. III. 
ce. 30. 

By this statute, the high duty on importation was to be ‘paid 
while the price of middling wheat was under 50s. ; when it was 
at 50s., but under 54s., there was payable on importation 28. 6d. 
the quarter; and, when at or above 54s., sixperice the quarter. 

By this statute, the bounty of 5s. was given on exportation, 
when the price of wheat was under 44s.; and exportation was 
prohibited when it was at or above 46s. 

It appears from the corn returns laid before the House this 
session, that 12,553,587 quarters of foreign corn, and 2,693,461 
ewt. of foreign meal and flour, (exclusive of Irish corn and 
flour), amounting in value to $7,613,435/., were imported from 
1792 to 1803, both inclusive ; and‘that the average price of the 
quarter of wheat for this period was 68s. 5d. 

In 1804 a new law was passed, which is still’ in force, and by 
which the high duty on importation is to be paid, till the price 
of wheat is 63s. the quarter ; when at that price, but under 
66s., there is payable a duty of 2s. 6d. the quarter ; when at or 
above 66s., a duty of sixpence the quarter. 

By this statute a bounty of 5s. is paid on exportation, if’ the 
‘price of wheat is at or under 48s. the quarter ; and exportation 
is prohibited when it is at or above 54s. ' 

It ‘appears from the same returns, that in the nine years from 
1804 to 1812, both inclusive, there has been imported 5,883,844 
quarters ‘of forcign corn, 1,905,061 ewt. of foreign flour (excly- 
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3 corn and flour), amounting in value to 21,021,700J,; 
ae ye price of the quarter of wheat during that 
ee bbe 
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esituee. suits tats 

This Revigy, of the Corn Laws shows, that so long qs the 
system of restraining importation, and encouraging exportation, 
was persexyened ts, Great Britain not only supplied herself, but 
exported,.a considgtable quantity of corn; and also that the 
prices were steady and moderate. 

That since that system was abandoned, and during the whole 
period, of the continuance of the system that was substituted in 
its place,, of encauraging importation and restraining exporta- 
tion, that.is, from 1766 to the present time, Great Britain has 
not only, not. supplied herself, but has imported vast quantities 
from foreign countries; and also that the price has been pro- 
gressively gdvancing from an averaye of 33s. 3d. the quarter of 
wheat ,for,.68 years, under the old system, to an average of 
88s. fd for the last nine years under the new one. 

The various evils which belong to so great an importation 
from.forgign countries, to so great an expenditure of our mo- 
ney, in. promoting the improvement and cultivation of those 
countries, at the loss of a similar extent of improvement and 
cultivation,of our own, and to the established high prices of 
corn, are so numerous and so mischievous, that every one will 
readily allow they are deserving of the serious attention of Par- 
liament, _ In respect to the proper remedy to be applied, con- 
siderable light is thrown upon the subject by the strong coinci- 
dence of plenty and low prices with a system of restricted im- 
portation; and of scanty supply and high prices with the con- 
trary.system, , This, forcibly, paints out the expediency of re- 
curring to, the principles of these Jaws which were so beneficial 
in practice from, the time of their commencement in 1670, till 
they abandonmest aki. 


2 ed 


ere ei te 


The correctness, gt. this, view of the Corn Trade is further 
borne, oyt by: what has lately ogeurred in regard to it, in con- 
sequence.ot the coutinental system of the French Government. 
For many. years previous tothe establishing of this system, the 
trade, in; grain, between this country and the continent was vir- 
tually, a {rec trade... The Jaws for regulating and restraining 
it, boing, wholly inoperative, in consequence of the high prices. 
But.mene of; those: vanigacs were the result, which those who 
advocate. the. principlq of a free trade assume to belong to it: 
for. the, imports. of CRIs as well as the prices of it, went on 
gradually increasing, :-yWhen the continental system put an end 
ro all commercial intercourse with those countries from which 


' 
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corn is usually imported into Great Britain, except through 
the means of licenses, and thus imposed great difficulties upon 
the importation of foreign corn; though the prices continued 
to advance, the quantity of corn grown in consequence of this 
adyance in price, and of the steadiness of the price, particular- 
ly in Ireland, bas been so much greater than it was before, for 
many years, that the supply in the last year was equal to the 
consumption for the first time since 1764. For the value of 
corn exported from the United Kingdom in 1812, to foreign 
countries, amounts to 1,498,229%., while the value of foreign 
corn imported amounts to 1,213,850/. 

This circumstance, which can only be fairly traced to the 
restricted importation, seems to your Committee to’ place the 
question beyond all doubt of which of the two systems, a free 
or restricted trade, is the best; and to corroborate most con- 
elusively the general inference already drawn from the review of 
the corn-laws and corn-trade from 1670 tothe present time. 

As it appears to your Committee, that if the regulating price 
for allowing importatiun is made a very high one, it is the best 
possible protection the grower can have, they do not conceive 
it will be expedient to continue ‘the bounty on the exportation 
of corn: At the same time they recommend most strongly that 
the free exportation of it should be allowed to all countries, till 
the price becomes what may be considered a very high one. 

Your Committee cannot comprehend the policy of encourag- 
ing the importation of corn into these countries, as attempted 
by the existing laws, from our North American possessions, 
while the natural market for it is clearly in our West India 
Islands. 

Upon the same principles which have influenced your Com- 
mittee throughout this Report, they think it right to advise the 
prohibition of the importation of foreign flour and meal. Such 
a measure would be highly beneficial to our own millers, who 
are deserving of every protection, as being that class of per- 
sons engaged in the corn-trade, whose capital and intelligence 
are of the greatest service in all scarce years, in so regulating 
the consumption, that it shall approach to the true proportion 
to the supply. Besides, such a prohibition having been the law 
in Ireland for some years; and great benefit having been de- 
riyed from it, as the same policy should prevail in both coun- 
tries, it is certainly more adviseable to ion it here, than re- 
peal it there, with a view of an assimilation of the laws of' both. 
countries, which, in this as well as in all other 'cases, in the o- 
pinion of your Committee, ought to be thé governing principle 
of legislation for all parts of the United Kingcom., 
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Your Committee recommend the following Resolutions to the 
House, which they have framed according to the form of the 
Resolutions adopted by the Committee of the whole House in 
1804.- If adopted, they wjll give effect, in the opinion of your 
Committee, to these principles: which long and comparative ex- 

rience has. fully proved to-be the best calculated to render us 
independent of foreign countries, and preserve the prices of corn 
at the same 'time both’ steady and erate. 

 _. Resolovd, » a2 5) 

1st, That:it is expedient, that so much of an Act of the 44th 
year of the reign of his present Majesty as regulates, the prices 
at which corn, grain, malt, meal, and flour, may be exported from 
the United es and foreign corn, grain, meal and flour, 
may_be imported into‘the United ‘Kingdom, and also the duties 
ow bounties payable thereon; be ed. +... ' 
, Yd, That it is expedient that Ireland should be divided into 
four maritime districts, and four-inland districts ; and that the 
prices of corn and grain within them should be taken and re- 
turned to the Receiver of Corn Returns, in like manner as in 
England ye ie ot ttt ah bates oH SiO" ; 

3d, That it is expedient, that the importation and exportation 
of corn, grainy meal and flour, should b be regulated by,the ag- 
gregate average -price of corn and grain in, the whole of the 
twelve mariiime districts of England and Wales, the four ma- 
ritime Site Scotland; om the four maritime districts of 
Trelan aE aS Ma Maik aid be Se ' 


} 


4th, That - 


If above p. quarter 
:-o «not Novexport allowable, 


But that the above prices shall be the prices for regulating the 
exportation of corn, grain, -meal,..mialt, and flour, no longer 
than Ist February 1814; and that in lieu of them, other prices 
shall be fixed by the Receiver.of,Cern Returns, on-the Ist day 
of January 1814, and on each subsequent ist day of January, 
and published in the following London Gazette ; which prices 
shall be calculated in the manner, following, viz. to the average 
price of ‘the 20 preceding years of eae, sort, of corn and.grain, 
one séventh part shall be added ; and the sum shall be the price 
at or above which the exportation of corn, grain, malt, and 
flour, shall not be allowable. 
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5th, That the respective duties ‘hereinafter mentioned be 
charved‘on all corn and grain imported into the United King- 
dom, viz. 





High duty -| — 2 
If at or above 
p- quarter } M0618 “owes 
But under ditto 195 2 — 
First low duty-| — 2 
If at or above 
p.quatter tiss 2 — $3 Ll. — 69 0 — 46 10° — 





Second low duty; — 0 d — o3— o3 — 02 
But that the above prices shall be'the prices for regulating the 
importation of corn and grain ‘no longer thin Ist February 
181%; and that, in lieu thereof, other prices shall be fixed by 
the Receiver of Corn Returns on the Ist January 1814, and 
on the Ist January in each subsequent year, and published in 
the folowing London Gazette; Which prices’ shall be calculat- 
ed'in the manner following, viz. to the average price of the 
preceding’ 20 years, of each sort of corn and grain, shall be 
added one third’ part thereof, and the ‘sum shall be the. price 
under which importation may take place at the high duty: To 
the average. price, of the preceding 20 years, of each sort of 
corn and grain, ‘five-seventh parts thereof shall be added, and 
the sum shall be the price between which, and the price at 
which importation..may take place at the high duty, importa- 
tion may take place at the first low-duty ;-and this also-shall be 
the price at or abave which importation may take place at the 
second low duty. 

6th, That it is expedias that no foreign flour or meal be al- 
lowed to be imported into Great Britain. 





Resoxutions of the Hovst or Commons on the Subject of the 
* Ladd itea. $0 ¢ Corn Laws. 


and agreed'to by the "House of Commons, on ‘the 31st June 
ISPs. , 


“ast, That it is expedient that an att’ madé inthe 44th year 


The following Resolutions were Rropos by ‘Sir H.. Parnell, 
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of the reign of his present Majesty, entituled, ‘ An act to regu- 
* late the importation and exportation of corn, and the bounties 
‘ and duties payable. thereon; and also an act. made in the 
45th year of the reign of his present. Majesty, for explaining 
and amending. the saiql act of the-44th year, be repealed; except 
only so far as the said act of the 44th. year repeals any part of 
an act made in the $1st year of, the reign of his present Majes- 
ty, entituled, ‘ An act.for the regulating ‘of the importation and 
* exportation of corn, and the payment of the duty on foreign 
* corn imported, and of the hounty.en British corn exported. 

2d, ‘Vhat it is expedient, that saanuch of the said act of the 
$list year of his, present Majesty’s.reign, as regulates the export- 
ation of corn, from, Great Britain, for victualling or providing 
any of his Majesty’s forces, forts ot, garrisons, or the exporta- 
tion of corn. to certain places from ¢ertain ports in Great, Bri+ 
tain, as described in the table marked..(C) in the said act ;;.and 
also so much of the said recited act as prohibits the exportation 
of corn from Great Britain, be repealed. ‘ 

3d, That it is expedient, that. so much, and such parts of any 
act or acts, passed by the Parliament-of Ireland, as regulate the 
exportation or importation of corn, or as grant or allow any 
duties or bounties thereon, be repealed. o in 

4th, That it is expedient, that the exportation of corn and 
grain, from any part of the. United Kingdom, should be per- 
mitted at all times, without the payment of any duty, and. with- 
out recciving any bounty whatever, 

5th, That it is expedient, that Ireland should be divided into 
four maritime districts, and four inland districts; and that the 
prices of corn andgrain within them should be taken and re- 
turned to the receiver of corn returns, in. like manner as in 
England. 

6th, That it is expedient, that the duty on the importation 
of corn, grain, and flour, into any part of the United King- 
dom, should be regulated by the aggregate average price of 
corn and grain, in the whole of the twelve maritime districts of 
England and Wales, the four maritime districts of Scotland, 
and the four maritime districts of Ireland. 

7th, That it is expedient, that the importation of corn and 
grain into.the United Kingdom should be permitted, whatever 
ihe price thereof may be in any part of the said United King- 
dom ; sub‘ect only to.the following duty (that is to say),— When- 
ever the average price of wheat, rye, barley, bear or bigg, oats, 
peas or beans, throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, 
shall execed the total amount of the average price of cach such 
corn or grain. respectively, within Great Britain, for the 20 
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years ending on the 15th day of November then next preceding, 
together with a sum equal to one-fifth part of such average price 
added thereto ;' then, and in such case, a duty shall be paid on 
the importation of each such corn or grain respectively into sny 

rt of the United Kingdom, at and after the rate of one shil 
fae for every quarter of such corn or grain respectively, and 
no more; and whenever the average price of any such corn or 
grain respectively, shall be less than the amount of such average 

rice in Great Britain for such 20 years, with the addition of 
one-fifth part as aforesaid, by the sum of Is. or 2s., or any fur- 
ther sum ef Is., then # further-and increased duty shall be paid 
on the importation of each such corn or grain respective ely, at 
and after the rate of 1s. for every quarter of such grain import- 
ed, in respect of, and equal to, every shilling by which the 
price of such corn or grain respectively shall be less than the a- 

mount of such 20 years average price, with the eddition of one- 
fifth part as aforesaid. 

8th, That corn and grain, the growth or produce of Que- 
bee, or the other British colonies or plantations in ‘North A- 
merica, may be imported into any part of the United Kingdom, 
whatever the price of corn or grain may be, without the pay- 
ment of any duty whatever on the i importation of the same. 

9th, That it is expedient,’ that no wheaten flour, or mea! of 
wheat, nor any oat-meal, nor any other meal or flow, nor any 
eorn grou ind, nor any malt; should be imported ‘into any part 
of the U nited & Lingdom, from parts beyond the seas, 

10th, .That the duty on the importation of Indian corn and 
maize, ‘shall be regulated actording to the price of Barley; and 
such Indian corn and ‘miize ‘shall be considered as S barley im- 
ported from parts beyéhd ‘the seas: 

llth, ‘That whenever it shall happen that the price of wheat, 
on an average of the eight months preceding thé’ first day of 
September in any year, shall ‘have excecded the pri¢eéat which 
foreign wheat, imported into'any'part of thé United 'Ningdom, 
shall be made liable’to a duty not exceeding ‘the sum’ &# 5s. per 
quarter; then, and in such case, the di istillation of spirits from 
corn or grain shall be prohibited in Great Britaitz, until'the first 
day of Se ptember then next following; and that whenever it 
shall happen that the price of wheat, on'an avéMige of the cight 
months preceding the first day of September iff uty year, shal! 
not have exceeded the price at'whith foréigi wheat imported 
into ‘any part of the United Kingdom, shall be made liable to 
a duty of five shillings’ per quarter; then, and’ in stich case, 
thé distillation of spirits from sugar shall be in like manher pro- 
hibited,’ until the first day of September then next following. 
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The Rules and Proceedings of the Workington Agricultural So- 
ciety, and the Reports to that Society. . By the President. For 
the Years 1811 and 1812, ' 


THE prnepcings of the Workington Society, and the know- 
ledge, activity, and liberality of its, President, Mr Curwen, form 
a striking contrast. with the insignificance of the greater num- 
ber of our local societies, and gentlemen-farmers.. Had Mr 
Curwen been, one of those patrons of agriculbure, who. bring 
together a large party once a. year, for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing half a dozen of fine sheep, and as many fine cattle, and 
who réceive, in return for a dinner, an ample meed of praise, in 
all the public journals, .neither his merits nor his faults should 
have been obtruded on our readers. It has been very lately as- 
signed as a reason for relinquishing one of the most celebrated 
oi those annual exhibitions, hy the Noble Proprietor himself, 
that they producedno change in the practice of the farmers of 
the county ; 9 fact which we should readily have admitted upon 
less decisive FUER 5. ORs indeed, have taken for granted, 
without, any authority at all, Very different, however,. in. its 
effects, is th f eamp a of a Bakewell or R Cull ist Farmers in 
every part of the kingdom, in spite of their alleged ignorance 
set necetiices, have had both st Tana liberality to calitte them, 
and at an expense that will scarcely be believed in other coun-, 
tries, . ' 21430 2 gl , 
Agriculture, as an; amusement, is certainly as rational, and 
seldom so Costly a one, for'a. country gentleman, as the chase 
or the turf. There is no good reason why it. may not be pro- 
fitable too ; and when it evidently appears to, be more so by the 
adoption of a better system, than that of common farmers, there 
will not long be reason to, complain that the example is quite 
disregarded. Accustomed, however, as we have long been to 
see speculative agriculturists of extensive property, if such aso- 
lecism. may, be permitted, commence their career of improve- 
ment with a thorough contempt for established practice, has- 
tity adopting every specious novelty, and expending every, year 
more than the annual value of their property, oyer, and above 
its produce, without any real amelioration ; ,we. cannot, avoid .a 
conviction that extensive farming is not the proper sphere of 
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reat proprietors, whether in regard to their own interest, or 
Sat of the public. In all the best cultivated districts of Scot- 
land, the truth of this has been fully recognized in practice. 
Proprietors grant leases, containing, for the most part, liberal 
covenants ; and the improvement of the soil. is. effected by the 
skill, capital, and economy of the tenants. 

The only exception to this arrangement is to. be found in those 
counties where an improved system has yet made but little or no 

rogress ; and in these the example of proprietors ought to be 
fighly beneficial, provided large crops are raised, with a due 
attention. to economical expenditure. But to effect this, the 
constant ‘superintendance of the proprietor himself must neces- 
sarily be combined with much practical knowledge. It is not 
sufficient for him to ride over his fields occasionally, during the 
tedious summer months, and consign the management through- 
out the rest of the year to indolence and wasteful profusion. 
Farmers are perfectly excuseable, though they may see with in- 
difference the best crops of clover and turnips obtained by such 
management, 

“Amongst the few great proprietors who possess this know- 
ledge, and are willing to bestow this attention, the writer of 
these Reports occupies a very eminent station; and when Mr 
Curwen commenced farming, the county of Cumberland, we 
bélieve, much needed such an example. ‘Yet we will venture 
to’say, that Mr Curwen’s income would not have been less, 
and the example would have been still more beneficial, had he 
given encouragement to a farmer of skill and capital, to become 

is tenant, and restricted his own operations to a much smaller 
scale. There are proofs in abundance, in these Reports, that 
Mr Curwen’s fortune has been called upon to support a profuse 
eee which would have ruined the moderate ¢apital of 
a farmer; and it is to this cause, in a considerable degree, that 
we are to attribute the admitted fact, that his management has 
heen adopted in comparatively but a few instances, 

Besides this, there are indeed several other reasons, which an 
attentive reader will readily perceive. Instead of seleeting a ro- 
tation suited to his soil and climate, from among those long es- 
tablished in districts where the highest rents are paid, and the 
greatest crops produced, Mr Curwen, like other great proprie- 
tors, seems to have determined to take what was good of every 
rotation, and to cultivate every crop that was produced in the 
iskind, upon the coarse clays, and under the moist climate of 
Cumberland... Because on rich, dry loams, wheat has been 
fourid to succeed after clovers and turnips ;* Mr Curweh began 
with ‘what i# called the Norfolk system, and has persisted with 
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much loss to resolve a question, which had been resolved long 
aco—whether or not when should ‘be sown upon clover leys, 
on clay soils, in -such‘a ‘élininte as that of the North of England. 
This error he new acknowledges, though he still shows a very 
undue partiality in his situation fora wheat crop. Mr ‘Curwen 
must excuse us fot remarking that his extensive cilture of tur- 
nips is scarcely a less important, though probably in so’far as 
respects the chance of its being imitated, a less dangerous error. 
There is no farmer who has arent to pay will join with Mr Cur- 
wen in asserting that strong wet clays area suitable soil for tur- 
nips, even though they must be drawn from the field by sledges. 
They are indeed of such immense value for converting straw in- 
to manure, that many farmers cultivate ‘afew aeres even upon 
clays, but never to the'extent of their rotation'crops. Again, 
Mr Curwen is now almost persuaded that summer- ing can- 
not be abolished, notwithstanding the numerous writings and 
toasts of scientific agriculturists;' and. such foul turnip fallows as 
he had to deal with Jast summer, afforded a pretty! convincing 
proof of his formererror.. -Lastly, ‘he has also found that brin- 
ing of seed-wheat with a view to-prevent smuty about which a 


‘Jong and useless diseussionm has been lately carried on, is at least 


a prudent. measure if not always an effectual one; and aiso, as 
might have been predicted, that spring-sown winter wheat, and 
even suinimer wheat, are by no means suited to his soil and ‘cli- 
mate. There remainione or two favourites still behind,—which, 
at no distant_period, will probably share the fate of their prede- 
cessors, though as the youngest aaure do, they at present stand 
very high, in bis opinion.-—With this ‘perpetual fluctuation of 
opinions, and of practice: before their eyes, and candidly ac- 
knowledged in the Annual Reports, it is: not to be wondered ‘at, 


‘that the farmers of Cumberland, however highly they appreciat- 


ed the talents of their President, should not hastily, and indis- 
criminately adypt-his management. 

But, on the other’ hand, the example of Mr Curwen has been 
of eminent. inportance to the agriculture of the county. His 
very errors, though a loss to: himself in the'mean time, have been 
most beneficial, to his neighbours, and will ultimately prove no 
less so to himself. It has been trulysaid, if a man has not serv- 
ed his time to agriculture, in like mamner as to any other trade, 
in his younger days, he nvust of necessity fine smartly for'the 
freedom of the trade in his: riper years. But the valae of Mr 
Curwen’s exaipple is not chiefly of a negative character. His 
success{ul practice has established many important results, and 
has been adopted beth in bis: owm and other counties. ‘“Soiling, 
for instance, .has become more frequent in‘ Cumberland, we'ave 
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informed, than in most other counties :—for this it is indebted 
to Mr Curwen. His dairy is at once an honour to himself, of 
vast importance to the population of Workington, and of creat 
value as an example to others, both in the county of Cumber- 
land, and in the neighbourhood of every large town in the 
island. His method of steaming food has been widely spread, 
and considered worthy of imitation even im the vicinity of the 
metrépolis, He has set an example of deep ploughing—of al- 
ternate white and green crops—of improved impiements—and 
of a superior stock of cattle, in which, asin soiling and steam- 
ing, he must, soon be followed by every enlightened farmer of 
the county. 

But it is time that we should verify these general remarks by 
a reference to the reports before us; of which, however, it will 
first be necessary to say @ few words. 

There is a tone of ardent benevolence—a justness, with fow 
excepitions—a liberality and independence of sentiment, which 
pervade almost every page of these sheets, and which ought to 
cover a multitude of sins in the style and manner and arrange. 
ment,—and even in the rash and sanguine calculations which re- 
peated disappointments have never discouraged. Yet what ought 
to be readily overlooked in many.other writers, is scarcely par- 
donable in a gentleman who was the pape of a Playfair, the 
friend and companion of a Kaimes and a Watson, and who has 
enjoyed the society of some.of the most distinguished orators of 
any age or country, a a space of twenty-seven years. Is 
a subject. which has been adorned by the writmgs of Virgil and 
Columella so contemptible, that even Mr Curwen, with all his 
enthusiasm, does not. choose to revise his manuscript, to avoid 
eternal repetitions,.and not a. few ‘contradictions, and to take 
care that the, printer does not convert his best expressions into 
arrant nonsense?) Mr Curwen: may justly look forward to the 
honourable appellation of Father of the Agriculture of Cum- 
berland ; and yet Peden’s Prophecies, and the History of Tom 
Thumb, were never presented to’ the: world in a more slovenly 
dress, than these Reports, to which the name of Mr Curwen as 
an agriculturist must owe its celebrity with distant generations. 

With regard to arrangement also, they are miserably defec- 
tive. In an annual. Report of the: agriculture of an extensive 
county, we should naturally expect that the observations would 
be arranged either according to the:locality or tothe soil of its 
different districts—that the management of eaclr district would 
be distinctly exhibited, or that the usual management of arable 
and grass lands over the whole.county—of clay, and turnip soil, 
and of hilly: pastures, according to their elevation and quality, 
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‘ getous consequences... They. (the States of Europe and America), 
« supply us with what we cannot forego. we exchange commodities 
‘ which they have proved they can do wishous.’ . the, subject 
of leases, the. President’s.gentiments are well dsnawn. .. ¢ No- 
* thing,’ he justly obsetves, ‘can be. undertaken or, effected 
‘ without 4 sepurity ;.at least, J would net myself expend a 
‘ shilling as,,tenant et. will.’ , Osder.the title. of ary, the 


short-horned cows.are warmly recommended, in preference to - 


the long-horned... And then under.‘ Eeonemy,.of Labour, ’ 
Mr. Curwen. shows the great advantages of establishing warc- 
houses'at Workington and other towns, for, she reception and 
sale of potatoes.—-At p..51, we have some, ‘. general. observa- 
‘ tions; *-and, among:other things, Mr Curwen:end Mr Bus- 
field’s-opinion, that the spring wheat. recommended by the. Board 
of Agriculture, is ‘ unproductive, and iferion in all-respects. ’ 
Mr Curwen seems now to be done with Cumberland for the 
present; and at p. 54 commenees his tour without any. previous 
notice, and without giving any information ‘nbout, his route. 
However, we soon meet with him in the West Riding of York- 
shires and then he tells us, that * from Leeds to, l"errybridge 
« there is fearce a green crop to be feen,.. I obferved feyeral inftanves, 
* where much labour and expenfe were beftowed in turnipg dung. How 
‘ much aftonifhed fuch individuals, would be, if in. travelling Fi the 
‘ confines of Durham to Aberdeen, and inquiring the opinion of every 
« farmer they met, on the, utility or injury of turning middings, they 
« fhould not find oue who did not concur in deprecating the praétice.? 
p: 59: And again, ¢ Nothing ever afforded fitch incogtrovertible evi- 
«dence of the advantage of hot dung, as the faperior weight of tur- 
« nips per acre in Durham, Northumbetland, and ‘Scotland, correfpond 
[compared ?] ‘with thé whole of the’Southera counties, where decayed 
“manure is made-use of.’" Now, the reader may judge of Mr 
Cuwen’s accuracy, by referring to’ Sir John Sinclair’s Aécount 
of Scottish Husbandry, p. 158, where it is observed of one 
farmer, that * if the dung is intended for wheat, he only gives 
* the danghill one turn ; if intended for turnips, two turns are 
* necessary.” And of another’s management, tliere is the follow- 
ing account. * Mr Walker of Mellendeas coiidemns the piac- 
* ‘tice of ufing frefh dung, in fo fat ay regards at leaft the turnip crop. 
* For upwards of go years, he has found, in every yéar, that a {cial 
‘ quantity of rotten dung is fufficient for that crppj and if the foil and 
* feafon are fuitable,; will almolt always enfure a good crop of turnips, 
* and the fucceeding crops according to the common rotation. But be 
* never codld raife a full crop. with long freth dug, however thick laid 
‘ on) On thig actount, he ts always at a confiderable expenfe, about 
* the end of April ot pepe of May; in leading out, turning and 
« wateting the dunghills; fo that ihe dang may be iu a putrid fate 
VoL. xiv, No. 55." * 7e ” 
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* when laid on the Jand in June ; and after all, he is obliged every year 
* to manure a part of his turnip land with. ftefh dung ; and wherever it 
‘ig laid on, the crop is invariably very much inferior,’ (pe 160, 161.) 
This; ig the amiversal practice of every good. farmer of turnip 
soils, in ; Scotland —A,, few,, miscellaneous remarks bring, us: to 
‘page 68, when Mr Curwen leaves London, for Norfo « Ah 
account, of .Mr,Coke’s management, and of Norfolk husbandry, 
ardin, comparison between the latter.and the practices.of East 
Lothian) are confinned ti page'96. .\F rout this, we: shall, present 
one or twevextrattsi: 66 tes no" ly 
o¢oMr. Coke, to! whom the eounty of Norfolk, and the agriculture of 
© theckmgdom is fo much) indebted, affords an interefting example of 
-¢ what perfeverance:and energy may accomplith. Everything which 
‘helacidates his edmmencementjand ‘early practice is inftrective.. ‘It is 
¢ motconlys curious, “but -ufefel, to trace what were the circumftances 
. © which led-him todevote bis time:and attention to this putfuit. 
¢ Soon after -Mr'Coke’s fettling at Holkham, the Park farm was out 
_© of deafe, soit had been let at 3s. per acre, tithe free. The tenabt re- 
¢ fofedtd reneiwiit-at 5s; per acre. This fortunate circumftance’ decid- 
© ed Mr Coke’s embarking im agriculture, and undertaking the manage- 
© mentofvit himfelf | His attention was firft called to the theep of the 
“country 2 the fuperiority of ‘the Leicefter over the Norfolk; decided 
¢ himvin their favour. . Subfequent experiments have led him ‘to: give a 
« preference to the South-down.' Such an alteration required a charac- 
© ter endowed with great energy and perfeverance.. To this change of 
© ftock may be attributed, in a great meafure, all the improvements of 
€ later times. The introductiom of Leicefter and Southdown  fheep 
« was attended with) greater difficalties: ‘than :any one’ would fappofe, 
* who now views them contrafted with the Norfolk. |¢ 
¢ 'Fhe Holkham Park-farm, in Lady Leicefter’s time (1784), was 
© fully ftocked' with: 900! Norfolk: fheep. ‘Some hundred acres have 
« -been ted: fince ‘that period by: Mr ‘Coke;  notwithftanding, the 
¢ breeding ftock amounts to! 3000, the produce of which is fatted and 
« broright to:market,' and above four times the quantity of grain pro- 
¢ duced. I was informed by a perfon who:owned  himfelf an unwilling 
© aud reluctant convert, ‘that; his: farm carried 220 Norfolks, the pro- 
¢ dace of which he was obliged to-fell, his farm not affording food for 
«them. He has now: 286 Southdown ewes, and brings the produce 
« to the butchér: The:vabade of the fheep: in Norfolk are more than 
é trebled. The public: has more than four:times the animal food from 
¢ their prefent ftock:;! for befides the increafed number, we muft take 
¢-into the account the early maturity. Nor muft. the comparifon. ter- 
«-minate here} forthe! drop of the: inereafed ftock has. equally’ multi- 
¢ plied/the proportion ‘ef grain. . The growth, of wheat; in the light 
¢ diftriéts; is more than fourfold what it was. Thitty years aga): very 
‘little wheat) was grown inthe fandy: diftridts of :Norfolk.. The ox- 
~* portation from: Wells is:wow very confiderable: |). - 1e 
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« The next object ‘of importance was the itt#édiuction of the drill 
foF sowing grain. “For 11 years this, ‘was praétiseal dt Hojkham 
withdut a aingle convert being made. ' “The heeing is performed 
by Women, who have from 3, to 2s.' 6d. ‘Per'acre. A good! hand 
wilt'do: half ah Were’ a-day!° They'sow from $ 'tb'4)\and even 5 
Winchester’ per aére, 
“\AVrecent and | most valuable improvement has been adopted’ by 
thé introduction lof irrigation. || The ‘basis of Norfolk’ and Suffolk 
farming ‘is sheep: | ‘The deficiencies of March; ‘April, and: the! be- 
ginning of May, ftom the gfeat extent of their flocks, are» felt 
more! severely in ‘this Country than in any other: « Irrigation, there- 
fore; which affords food for their! ewes and lambs so early, -and!in 
stitch abtindance, is invaluable even in this: forward spring. 
‘ As mich of the suctéss must depend wpon-the quantity and 
quality of the pasture; particalar attention has been paid to this 
subjects) From a variety of experiments; it seéms: to be! ascertain- 
ed, ‘that the Cocksfoot affords the best and gréatest abundance of 
food:for sheep. It is a very coarse grass, and if not képt constant- 
ly ¢at down, is not palatable either to sheep or cattle. The -pro- 
portions for sowing, as recommended by Mr Coke, are as fallow 
oné bushél of Cocksfoot (in the Report for 1812: two bushels-are 
recommended) with 10 lib. of white clover.. Some of the pasture’ 
so laid. down have tutned out so good, that Mr Coke has been in- 
duced to keep them thrée years in leas 
‘ fhe'expense at which manure is purchased by many farmers it 
very great. ‘Mr. Beck of Lexham has an htindred:acres of wheat 
which cost hint 5¢. peracre in otb cake. 
‘Red wheat is’ the prevailing sort grown: . Very good wheat 1s 
got from the clover lea; this is effected by the ‘numerous: flock’ 
fed. on theme ‘Early sowing of! the lea: is:considered essential to 
secure a good crops: Foldme: is entirely exploded; and well it 
may, for théir pastures-earry,; from ‘April to October, from six to 
eight sheep per acre. The whole surface is covered \with drop. 
I counted upon: 17 acres of Cocksfoot, 150: sheep; the: land of a 
quality not worth IZ. per acre: 
‘ The general, and: nearly-tiniversal practice; is to sow tutnips 
broadécast.. The weight whichis. obtamed « per:acre.is. more fte- 
qvently under 10 tons than: above 15..- Tarnips are the pride ofa 
Norfolk: farmer ;' but it: may surprise him: to ‘be told; bé is very 
much surpassed. in’ the culture of: this: valuable root; ‘both bythe 
Scotch and. the Northumberland farmers. f have heard a Norfolk 
farmer: spiritedly contend, that the *best ‘mode of using ‘manure, 
was to spreadit on-the ground,'and leave it fot tert days bra fort- 
night: before sit! was ploughed in; and ffint the: an crops 
were go attained: 
* It is supposed'that 40,000 bch, and $0,000, sheet, are fatteri- 
ed in Norfolk for the» metropolis.;::Estimating» the seeight of cthé 
beasts at 60 stone, they would amount.to thirty-six [thirty-three} 
Z2 
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¢ million six,hundred ‘thousand pound.;,; The weight of sheep,at 80 
* Nib.» f@'six, milion. six, {four],hundred thousand pound, ,. Total 
§ —— lib. {403000,000] or one-eighth part of the consumption 
« of, , b esallies ST 
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Fyom,one.and, the,.same cause have all agricultural improve. 
< ments sprung.;—length of leases, and liberality of covenants, which 
‘ eld out-temptation to individuals to. embark their capitals. 
‘ This.1s the Apes ave Jered Norfolk, and produced the cul- 
© ‘tivation of Scotlan », Northumberland, and Durham. _Improve- 
«"ments. have. universally and. invariably arisen from leases. The 
effeets of, a-contraty policy are strikingly exemplified at a very lit. 
“"He distai¢e ftom Hobikham. A seven years lease is an utter bar 
‘to ‘all improvements it precludes all confidence, destroys all exer- 
otion; “ald extitigwished every spark of respect and attachment. 
‘19% Among! the ‘tect’interesting objects at Holkham are the cot- 
€ tages ¢ theyare thoroughly comfortable, without any ostentation. 
To ench familys allotted 20’ perches of ground for a garden. A 
‘fi school to imstruct:the children is proposed, which will complete an 
‘establishment of ishuch utility, and which reflects the highest ho- 
* mour-#pon, the owner,” p.~ 70-95. 
iv. Lhe result-ef the comparison between Norfolk and Lothian 
: ndry.is.thus stated. 
‘on (&$-an admirer of much of the system of both counties, I should 
-*\say and [an], exehange of. practice in two points would be mate- 
f, rially. beneficial. Were the Lothian method of raising turnips, 
* and disposing of the manure, intreduced into Norfolk, great and 
_*-most_ important advantages would result from it. Beautiful and 
"© weighty as are the corn crops in the Lothians, they would be im- 
‘proved by adopting the drill, and scarifying and hoeing their wheat 
‘tn April, as wniversally practised in Norfolk. ” 

Mr Curwen‘seemis to have returned ‘a second time to York- 
shire, or'may have omitted some memoranda at their proper 
place, as'this part of the Report is concluded by a short account 
of the improvements of a farmer of that county. 

_©'Twe Mayx Report’ is now abruptly introduced and con- 
‘tintied to p,'194, when the General Report is resumed. Every 
thing ‘in the husbandry of this island is represented as generally 
‘bad ; though there are a few individuals whose management of 
late Has "been Very creditable. 

OF the reniaining part of this miscellanéous Report we can 
ony give a‘Tist of contents. Mr Curwen s¢ts oft again ina 
nt direction on the 2Ist — 
the state of the agriculture saa es & ae containing 

,000 acres, passes into Sco ‘On the 27¢h, and pays a just 

“iilbbtite of praise’ to’ Gerieral Dirom ‘of Mount Annan.’ On the 
“$0th September 'we find him setting out’ a second time.’ He 
‘then proceéds through ' Dumfriesshire, the’ Stewattry of Kirke 


a ae 


; and after inspecting 
’ 
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cudbright, ‘and a sniall part of Wigtonshire ; and thus seems 
to have completed his agricultural tours for 1$11..The most 
interesting purt éf this branch is a letter from Mr Maxwell of 
Munches, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, a gentleman in 
his ‘hitiety-second ‘year, who had ‘ witnessed the commencement 
‘ of Tull's’system, and all the improvements that have'Since 
‘ been ingrafted on it. He was the intimate friend of Mr’Cyaik 
‘ of Arbigland,’ The great and important changes witnessed 
by Mr M. in the course of his very remarkable life, are describ- 
ed in this letter, with much candour and simplicity, The; guc- 
ceeding articles are, a more particular account of the ‘ Dhstri- 
‘ bution.of the Premiums for 1811;’ a Letter which had .ap- 
peared in the Dumfries Journal from Mr Miller of, Dalswinton, 
respecting Fiorin—Manx Premiums—Report of the Western 
District—and a Paper on the Cultivation of Fioria by Dr:Ri- 
chardson. At P e 288 the ‘ Journal of the Schodse faim’ 
commences 3 0 which we shall give. someaccount, ‘along 2with 
thé Diary for 1812, after having followed’ Mr ‘Ourwen' through 
the first. part of the Report for that ‘year: We canttoty How- 
ever, ‘dismiss this Tour, without expressing sarp¥isé that Mr 
Curwen, who had been so lately in Norfolk, ‘disapproves (page 
170) of éating turnips on’ the ground with? sheép;evér though 


the sdil does not ‘appear'to have been urifavourable,’ ‘aind*after 
he had admitted, that ft is to this pratticd we art’ to"ascribe’ the 
improvement of the. poof soils ‘of that Gotinty. © 80 es 
The, first. part of the Report, for 1sTs, extending,’ to" 116 
pages,, is.of the same irregular and mouliafsious, desripfion. 
Mr Curwen suddenjy,makes; his. appearance at, Mr Gregg’s farm 
of Coles,..of which.there,,is,a.short account,..and, them again at 
Holkham, to the, worthy. proprietor af which» and his, manage- 
ment, Mr Curwen, seems 1o,,be ,.nemarkably, partial, without 
sufficiently discriminating between, Mr, Coke’s, situation.and his 
own, There is, however,a good deal more,about the agriculture 
of Cumberland in,.thiss than,,in) the. former ,Repart ; ,and-we 
think it is in every respect.a. better, one...;, We shall present sych 
extracts as may enable the reader, to judge of. Mr Curwen’s sen- 
timents‘on several agricultural subjects ;. and, at the-same time, 
of the state of. agriculture in the county. .. Instances of very me- 
ritorious exertions amongyits farmers shall be also noticed... 
The following, intredactory, remarks .express,.the President’s 
sentiments, concerning the policy of the country, and, the.com- 
parative, importance of agriculture-and commerce... 9), 
‘Cold; must, be, the heart whieh,  upmayed, cah.survey the situa- 
‘ tion of the.only. remaining, country in Kucope, where libenty, and 


* equal laws are the birth-right. of the, people, ; Great the dangers, 
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and alarming the difficulties that surround us. Long prosperity 
and unbounded wealth have innovated ov those pringiples which 
are the ‘sole’ safe guide, of empires, religion, and publi¢ virtue. 
Still there is a masé offegling in the nation, capable of renovating 
every ngble and patriotic sentiment. Tf the sufferings of the ‘mo- 
ment be net powerful enyugh to, rouse jt into action ; if, amidst 
the degradation of vice and corruption, the voice of wisdom can 
be heard, Britain will rise superior to her difficulties; the destruc- 
tion of a system which served ta debase and corrupt the natioual 
character, will no jonges be regarded as a misfortune, but hailed as 
‘an interpositi¢n of Providence to save us.’ The crisis is awful, in 
passing fiom the ‘height of commercial greatness, to a ‘system 
whose ‘basés’‘are’ founded on agriculture and internal resources : 
* great must be'the sufferitigs of many: noné will be exempted from 
“y ety,” The Situation of the United Etypire is such as ro afford a 
«Wide ‘atid uibounded field for internal ‘iniprovement. ‘The capital 
* of the country, the influence of rank and power, the spirit of the 
* ‘Povernmient;* once “fairly” and “honestly ‘directed to our domestic 
* yésoultes, wold produce dh’ aggregate of wealth that would stag- 
* get the most sangtine calcolator: not a hand that may not be 
* advantageously crployed.’ Had the millions which the sterile rock 
*‘of Gibraltar, and other useless and costly appendages, have cost 
« this country, been employed in laying iron seit through the 
“commercial part of the kingdonr, what facility would it ‘have ‘af- 
‘ forded to our-interndl commerce: what apublie saving in lessening 
« the number of draught horses! How many individuals would have 
< been profitably employed + | Whilst I now write, bread is fourpence 
< per’ potind; supposing it to econtinue‘at this rate for twelve months, 
© the cost of bread to supply the metropolis, estimating the number 
* fet té exceed a million, would gmount'to a-sum equal to all our 
< West India trade to ‘upwards of six inillions.* To say to what 
< extent the amount of 'protluce of the united isles might be carried, 
‘< were this object the-first-in our estimation, far exceeds any sup- 
“position I Gare hazard.» ' ‘ 

* ‘Avéountry that‘has not the means of support within. itself, ca 
« never be*secure from the greatest of all: human scourges. © The 
‘ dominion of thé ‘seas“is ‘not sufficient to secure the produce of o- 
“ ther nations; Great has ‘the price at which we have learned 
‘ these-truths, -‘They may be tightly conducive to the future pros- 
‘ perity of the empire, ‘if they produce a change of policy, and lead 
‘ the country to. put a fair estimate upon COMMERCE ; to con- 
* sider its ad as eet all Pann ‘to the first 
* great object, the necessary su of FOOD. 7) 5! 

a Let hein ‘who doube the lertihor advantages’ resulting: from 
‘ agriculture, curipare ‘tlie ‘districts: where husbandry prevails; to 
“those ‘almost ‘exclusively manufdcturd'i—see one jprosperous, the 
f pédplé content, orderly, and happy ; whilst the other is overwhela:- 
+ 6d with misery, discontent; and wreteledness. *:! ip. 45472.° \- 
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Upon the subject of Enclosure, we have, the following judi- 
cious remarks. ‘i 
‘ In the last session of Parliament, there were one hundred and 
thirty-five bills of enclosures ; though less than the two. former 
years, yet above-an average. Amongst them many were for the 
enclosure of common-field land. One third. of ‘the produce will, 
at least, be added by these. It has been attempted to show that 
the enclosure of common-field land has decreased the growth of 
grain. It is probable there may be fewer acres under corn ; but 
those which are, will be infinitely more produciys White crop 
succeeding white crop, is not the mode o supplying the greatest 
produce of grain, though it is certainly the way to, have ‘the most 
land cropped. ‘The truth of this opinion is rapidly making its way 
in every part of the kingdom.’ p. 55, 56. Ts 
Under the title * Coles,’ after giving a very, favourable ac- 
count of Mr Gregg’s management, we were surprised with, the 
following strictures. 

‘ in the farm-yard, so far as relates to feeding stock, nothing can 
‘ be worse. .The dirt and filth, in which the animals, are suffered 
to remain, show want of care. The attention to feeding, cattle 
may fairly be supposed to be in its infancy, and is as little under- 
stood as discreditably practised. This branch of agriculture is, ill 
managed in most parts of the southern counties.’ | p. 59. ' 
The crops of the last and present year lead us to suspect, th 
accuracy of Mr Curwen’s opinion about the state of agricyl- 
ture. 
‘. The general state of cultivation in the kingdom is in a deplor- 
able state ; and I lament to.find myself satisfied in the opinion, I 
had formed by the judgment ef .persons eminently able to decide 
correctly upon the subject, who concur with me, that the agri- 
culture of ai great part of the kingdom is in a retrograde state. 
This, indeed, must be the, case, from the.inereasing disinclination 
to grant leases. I-do not hesitate to declare my. belief, should 
this proceed, that the decline of agriculture, will be infinitely more 
rapid than its progress has been, where it has attained its high- 
est perfection.’ , p. 62. 
Upon the subject.of the Corn Laws, Mr Curwen observes, 
* I do not think wheat can generally, be raised under. eighty ; shil- 
lings per quarter; and if the consumer wishes to) have-it, upon. the 
best terms, it is his interest to wish fer regulations which would 
encourage the'growth. It should be recollected, how great a dif- 
ference there exists between the produce of the -best and worst 
land, on which wheat! is: rdised. Lands of the ‘best. quality,.are 
supposed to average thirty-four Winchesters :. of the worst,) pro- 
bably not more than eigliteen. Now the proportion of inferior 
soils\is; perhaps, little short, of two-thirds throughout the. king- 
dom... This :agrees ‘with ‘the estimated average of twenty-three 
and a ‘half. .The caleulation of price must. be made, upon (the 
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* worst lands; -and-L; think, it will appear pretty evident, that to 
* have a safficiency.depends much, upon price..’,, p, 66, 67. 
Valuable’ as. iseilingomuast always be to e-certain extent, and 
to ®much greater degree on clays. than. turnip,soilss |Mr Cur- 
wen’ séenis to overrate its merits, when hé thinks-its. general a- 
deption would aughiért' «the foéd of the Empire‘(it teast as 
‘far as the quatftity of growhd ts) eonsidéred) ima proportion 
* of thrée'td Ghé."* "We dv ret wish toseo the steep’ and tur- 
nips of Noifolk Und" te Bordet* coiiiitics, the only theans' ‘yet 
known of rendeting light ‘soils siost prodtictive,; sipplanted by 
souling,, If, Mr Curwen' will try, upon one part’ Of a light*soil, 
to,raise turnips, with 40 tons of fresh dung per atte, and with 
10 tons of xotten myck.on another; carry home ‘the foriier to 
is ~ Or ‘steaw-yards, and consyme Se Aue on. the 
ground, with sheep.copfined within nets or hurdles, and com- 
pare beth the turaip.crop, and. the succeeding crops of the ro- 
tation, lie.cannot fail,to be convinced. of his errors, on. this sub- 
ject. To. ént turnips.on, the ground, with sheep, is a sixe.qua 
non onal light .sdils; though as many are usually drawn as 
suffice for: comverting-the straw into dung. IEf sheep, then, 
cannot: be dispensed with, ! we liave yet to learn whether they 
ay not be soiled aléoy avdowhiether sandy soils, which in ordi- 
ry years producé very food pasture for-them,—though: they 
ma occasionally burnt’ up ita severe drought, from the et- 
fects of at th eee ‘the first eee pro- 
duce suéh a. nxn o erbuge, as would repay the experise 
of Tahour, arid maintain six’ of ph RED per are, ‘oval as 


these soils do when ‘they are aia Evén this year, when 
al 


grain, crops promise to be abundant, and’ the pasttires have 
been gen rally good, the ‘Rhy crop, owitig to a few weeks of 
unfayourdle weather in thé spring, is a very defective one. It 
cannot recover fike pasture. 

_. Mr Curwen’s opinion about the culture of potatoes, appears 
more consistent with experienée, though it might not be safe to 
yeuch for its perfect accuracy. 

. * It has been strongly recommended by Mr A. Young, and, in- 
* deed, by every political writer of any eminence, to augment the 
*‘growth of potatoes, as the best and most certain resource against 
the scarcities that so frequently occur. Though I entirely concur 
* in viewing the extended culture of this valu root, as an ob- 
«ject of the first national importance, yet I greatly doubt [if] it 
* can be-dartied ‘to the extent necessary to afford the benefit that is 
* Jeéked for, without the aid of the legislature. It is. recommended 
‘\0 every farmer ‘to have (in the proportion of), one acre. of, po- 
-fctatoes to: every hundred acres occupied, . This,at. first sight, ap- 
‘pears awery\feasible plan ; but 1 fear, upon a more, mature inves: 
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« tigation of the subject, we shall tiov find it. the interest of the farm- 
‘ er to adopt this metiiod) with a view to hisown benefit. : Though 
‘ the'relative proportion of turnips: and potatoes for. laying of fat, 
‘is, by Dr Coventry, supposed: to bevin.a ratio of three tajone, yet 
‘ the superiority of the latter is balanced by: iwe considerations: 
* First, The: cost of raising, which is more than three to, one greater 
‘ than turnips; and, Secondly, the, quantity, and, quality of ma- 
‘ nure that.are requisite for producing, a,fair crop of each. J think 
« the, difference wiil be nearly, as three to; one, in raising. the crop. 
* And supposing them to be fed on the farm, the differerice of ma- 
‘ nure, produced by the two, will be very little, if, any thind? ‘ 
‘of the same proportion. Thus every acre, of potatoes would'te- 
¢ oui tlié manure that would produce three of turnips, and réturn 
« but half the manure. ‘These are’seridus consideratibns, atfa'show 
€ the impracticability of such a sdcrifice on the part of the farmer, 
* withotit a great and evident loss.’ Potatoes, edit the’ fariier full 
* 93d. per stone, taking all etpense’ into consideration. ° Calculat- 
‘ ing @ thousand stones, or sik tons and a-qnarter; ‘to be an) ave- 
‘rage ¢top, on soils not favourablé to their’ growth, this would 
* make the cost, at 2id. per stone, 100: 8s. 4d. 1 “A:i moderate acre 
‘ of tafnips, twenty tons, or three thousand: two, bundred, at, 4d. 
* per stone; would be 6/. 13s..4d.—Ten tons.of turnips; consumed 
* with one ton of straw, should make. eight. tons, of. manure; .or 
‘, sixteen tons of manure, per, acre, allowing. for.loss, &c..- The 
‘ potatoes would, I am inclined, to believe, make little above six 
«pons... The result. I should, draw,from this, would be, that potatoes 
* are not likely to be made profitable in feeding cattle.’ p. 69, 70. 
It, is, not one.of the articles of our creat itt the Legislature 
should interfere with the, culture, and_ still’ less with thé coh- 
sumption of potatoes; nor.that any benefit would acctué to 
the country, by adopting the recommendation of cultivating 
* one acre of potatoes to every hundred aeres occupied. *'’ Mr 
Curwen himself has informed us, that p/, per quarter for wheat, 
will. not bring. barley bread, into see consumption ;, what 
then must the price of wheat be, ee potatoes are substituted 
for it? They form a valuable addition to. the stock of food in 
any year, and are of the utmost, importance jp years of seatelty 
but: as a.substitute, for wheat, and_.with & view to obviate. the 
necessity of importation in ordinary years, the culture, of them 
is not to be recommended, and, w be shaper ineffeetual. 
With ‘regard ‘to. the-superior-quantity.of food, supposed. to be 
ptodaced from an acter of potatoes, ‘we. think they, have, .been 
atly ovér-rated ; for amacre of: onts will give.more.than, half 
é Reieht of dn acre’ of ‘potaties, when! converted: inte \Sentch 
porridiee ; and we have the’ authorityof both Sir-Joseph Banks 
and Sir Huntplity ‘Davy; for stating, that cater bread isinsome 
parts of Engfand proférred cvéii‘to the:finest: wheaten bread in 
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winter, by those who undergo the seyerest, labour, _ If potatoes 
had been found profitable for-feeding sheep and cattle, even with 
the chance of an occasional demand for human food, they would 
long since have been more extensively cultivated. The Legisla- 
ture, it is to be hoped, will always be wise enough to refuse any 
such officious, interference. It is better that the: relative de- 
mand for the different articles of food, depending as it must do 
upon the taste and pecuniary circumstances of the consumers, 
should regulate the proportional. supply of each article, than 
that the Proinlatave should force the production of any one of 
them, and then have to find a demand for it. _ Besides, we have 
no, hesitation in saying, that a much more extensive culture of 
potatoes would be inconsistent, with good husbandry, as well as 
the,indiyidual interest of farmers, . The great object ought to 
be, to augment the produce of the soil, by the improyement 
of wastes, and, bya better, eultivation on our present arable 
Jands of wheat,,and other grains, for which there is a constant 
demand; and not to convert, if it were possible, the consum- 
ers of .wheaten bread and animal food into the indolent and 
miserable population of the greater part of Ireland. Whilst 
ireland sends grain to the amount of three millions sterlin 
yearly, for the support of the manufacturing population of Bri- 
tain, perhaps not less than three-fourths of her own labourers 
must;be contented to make three meals a-day on potatoes. A’ 
population of this kind, however valuable, as affording the’ 
means of supplying our flects and armies, can never be con- 
sidered as consistent, with internal prosperity, and can add but 
ittle tothe, aggregate produce, either of agriculture or manu- 
actures.. 4) ) lita 

The next subject which calls for remark, is Mr Curwen’s re- 
commendation of a higher tax on farm-horses, with a view to 
induce a preferenee for oxen, 

« The taxon farm-horfes is to be viewed, in my opinion, in a ve 
« different light. Under proper regulations it might be carried muc 
« Further, without injury to the farmer, and with great advantage to the 
public. In many’ parts of the kingdom, four horfes are employed 
whére two would fuffite. “But in every farm, where four horfes are 
kept, three oxen might fapply the place of two of them. Agricul. 
turifts; of the higheft authority, have delivered-opinions unfavourable 
to ‘the working of ‘oxen; I 'do not, in queftioning the opinion of ‘o« 
thers, feel mytelf ‘called on to combat the data en which their reafon- 
ings are founded, The ingreafed eupenfe of! horfes, feeding, &c. has 
altered the whole quettion 5 and what: might ‘once ‘have been correct, 
may be quite otherwile now... If a doubt can remain: en: the. fubjetts 
I thould rejoice to fee, the tax. oni horfys,, fuch:as>to;puti the, matter 
beyond queltion, ’.” pe 73s. tab a ‘ 
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This, we think, -is one’ of the most! repreliensible paragraphs, 
in’ the whole’Report’; ‘and we corifidently ‘predict’ an ‘alteration 
of Mi Cutwen’s opinion, if he will’ stidy the stibjéct with atten- 
tidh. * "Phough he’ did not’chdose *'t6’ combat the datz on! which 
‘ ‘the feasonings’ of agriculturists of the highest atithority * are 
‘ founded,” he'might have felt'so much respect for them ‘in ‘the 
méan time, as not rashly to recommend ‘an’ addition ‘toa very 
unjust burthen ; a burthen, however, which théy have found jt 
their interest to submit to, rather’ than adopt the alternative 
prescribed to them. This very fact aloné, one’ would ‘think, 
should convince the Legislature that the labour ‘of oxen ‘is un- 
profitable. Allow as much as you please for the ignorance ‘and: 
prejudicés of farmers, it is impossible ‘to ‘suppose that’ they ‘do 
not know whether horses or oxen are their best, implements’) for 
many of them have tried both. . ‘The Messrs‘ ‘Culleys''of ‘Nor- 
thumberland, at one time, worked more’ oxen’ than any pro- 

rietor’or tenant in the island ; and notwithstanding the tax’on 
Potes, have entirely dismissed the oxen. - Before ‘a better ‘sys- 
tem of cultivation was inttoduced, ‘oxen ploughs. were contmon 
in every part of Scotland’; and they are still to ‘be found: where 
improvemerits have made little progress, © Mr Curwen himself, 
though very near to: markets for all his produce, to’ manure, 
both lime and dung, and also'to coal, does not find ‘it advise+ 
able to dispeiise with thé labour’ of horses even for his farm 
work ; and we believe, ‘there is not an instance of the whole. 
work of any ‘arable farm, under regular management, being 
performed by oxen’; certainly not in the possession of a farmér 
at rack-rent. Yet Mr Curwen recommends that-these horses, 
thus admitted.to be indispensable, should be subjected to a high 
tax. If Mr Curwen only meant to éncourage the partial use of 
oxen, he should first have stated in what proportion they should, 
in his opinion, be substituted for horses ; and then recommeni- 
ed that the tax should fall upon the horses kept beyond that pro- 
portion only, and not ypon farnr horses generally. But he has 
avoided an insuperable difficulty by omitting this ; for the pro- 
portion in every case must depend upon a variety of circum: 
stances, which neither the Legislature nor Mr Curwen, are ca» 
pable of investigating. Shall the same proportion of labouring 
oxen be kept. upon. a farm 20, miles distant.from, markets,,.may 
nure and fuel, ,as,upop.ong in the immediate vicipity.of Work 
ington, and, of coal and limeworks ?,, bok Ou 

‘Though there are few, if any, who, consider oxen fit tor every 
partiof aofurmer’sdabour, there are many: who:eontend, for the 
partial: employmensof oxen, ‘and: particularly vin othe: plough, 
Shere is no doubt, that if oxen are allowed, to travel at their 
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own nattfral pace, they will plough very: well ; and there is ‘not 
- jes daiper of ls bydecidents, butfor' two or three years 
em etaty Aprote if’ valde.” ‘Farttiers are not ignorant 
of a is, “aide 6 fot’ find it thdit interest to: employ: them 
eveti iff ploubliite ate two dace om ugh’ are kept upon’ a: farm 
dian dpioa Piougieis ry) it will be Rotniy. without 
arfy fiiltiute ‘eatelation, that! one horse is equal: to three oxen at 
least’) Bécatise {lo ploughing @ alotie’ is ‘not more than the “half. of the 
labonr oP ing fark Upori'such'w farm there would be six oxen, 
three for aah ‘plotishy that’ every pair may work.no more than 
foult day’ aMvéeky ‘anid! eight hotses for the other four ploughs. 
THE Compiitison would theft stand thus. “ 
Suppose the whole labor of the farm + "© ~ + 30 
(°° Plo uit T3423ds by four horse eee or 10 
pie ‘34 by two oxen-ploughs, or = - 5 
Harrowing, ‘¢arting, &e &e, + <= “16 
: , nanan — 
“Work of ‘six oxen, Yoths, or $th of the whole drone. 
‘Ditto of eight horses, $ths, or sths of ditto. 
So that each ox does one part, and each horse $}th parts of 
the fatin debour throughout the year ; ,or, one horse is equal to 
hore than three oxen. 
ent will rot be'tn¢h affected by admitting, that the 
ray be occasionally emp in other labour than plough- 
i ork tniless thert''js'@ thrashing‘ mill worked by them, any 
little extra work will be fully’ accounted for, when it is ccnsidered 
that; in the above comparison, thitee of them are supposed to 
be equal to two horses in the plough, which is beyond the truth ; 
that the expense of training them for three labour, must 
horses, who may w 
hives: al’ practice of all good 
be plouetiis y and his working Ce which 
., Ploughmen ;—~and, lastly, that 
y ee turnip work, and harvest, 
crea if not the sole dependence of 
the;farmer. stor meny. oor of labour 4“ " 
. ving oxen in pole oF 90 ger pro- 
portion would. be, Asty opi hs, and consequently 
: more pionghmen, would be setieedy 2dly, That the sup- 
beef would be greatly diminished. Mr Curwen need not 
- he told, that the short-horned cattle, ‘for-which he has so just a 
; ne are now frequently sold fat at three years old, at 30/. 
n piece; and Po ‘and he“has himself distinctly: stated the 
_—- of-catly maturity in the ‘case ‘of the different 
reeds of sheep. 
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We should now endesyour: te.ascertain the present-state of a- 
icnlturé:inoCumberland ; -but;,: strange as 7%, may, seem, these 
rts dosnets exhibit any distingt iaforme@tion respecting it. 
Adiiost-all that)we are told, is,, that; two Whitey cnRpS arg ,usually 
taken successively ;-—that, there, is, too nyuch, land, upder white 
crops, and too little under green crops ;—-yery few. instances of 
soiling areimentioned. .The drill, culture jis; almost unknown ;. 
aiid turnips, when they are cultivated at, all, are managed. in a 
very slovenly manner, The cultivation of potatoes alone seems 
to merit praise. Besides, when the practice of any particular 
farmer is recorded, a stranger to the topography of the county 
must be sadly at a loss to know, whether the. farm is situated 
in Cumberland or in Yorkshire, Norfolk, or Lancashire... It is 
fortunate, however, that we can have recourse to the survey of 
Cumberland, by Messrs Bailey and Culley, where we find that 
the usual rotation was, and, for ought that appears, still is, oats; 
—fallow, or green crop;—wheat, with lime and dung;—barley ; 
—hay and pasture, for two or more years. When Mr Curwen 
undertook to enlighten a district, whose rotation was so'yery de- 
fective, his first object should have been to adopt oneywhich 
would have convinced the Cumbrian farmers of, their erzors, by 
the superior excellence of his crops... .Instead.of this, .his:crgps 
of wheat, which were constantly inspected, by his, neighbours, 
must have confirmed a-great_ many of,them in,,the injudicious 
practices to which they had,.bheen, habituated... We shall select 
one or two instances of better management,.im Cumberland, we 
believe, or, at any.rate; somewhere, in, the neighbourhood..;:,.: 
* SEATON-HALLeMr, Thamas Wood ,bas,,.this. year, exerted him- 
* self considerably. ‘The benefit, of green crops, was, felt ip, the last 
* season, and has induced him greatly to.exten them. ip the present. 
‘ He has nearly twenty acres,of tutnipy wery promising... The ef- 
* fects of this change of system, must shortly be visible in his ¢rops. 
‘ The effects of an increased quantity of manure will soon‘ appear. 
‘ His wheat crops are very pieeMagaie fer Sie 1819? p94") 
‘ Mr. Twentyman has pated' arid barned 121 acres, and dressed, 
* with lime, 192 acres, at the raté of SDs. pet ‘acre, alf ‘Of “Wwhich 
* has been effectually draitied’ with opén'cttts, OF the éitent OF fot 
* less than 4000 roods. He His," also, dritined' and condiderbly'im- 
* proved, and is now in the way of further “imipravmeSO'aeres of 
« meadow, in which, ..1624 roods of drain have beeh cuty mostiof it 
* at-the'rateé of a shilling pérroods =! Mr. Twentyman fopnd part 
4: of the above Jand! pared andibutned) when he enterediomihe o¢cu- 
‘pation: of Mr Stephensan’s farm >but dhe: pteceding. farwen bav- 
‘ ing been nafortunate, Ma, Twentyman, paid fon the avhalis. | potQ0. 
| § From Gowborrow.to Dalesmam jthere isa gaeater proporsion,.of 
‘ gteen cropsthan in any part of the, county), that,l.am,acnpaioted 
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« with. Mr. Hasself’s' fattier Mr. Sanders 6f Soulby, in the pa- 
‘* rish of Dacre, ‘has seventy wtres Of 'turnips:aU1s thereoa former in 
* Cumberland thathas¥6 greatanextent? [believe not! >%p. 108,09. 
What we have'ealled the Seésnd Part of these Reports; ex- 
hibits a‘ detail of ‘Mr‘Ourwen’s operations as ‘a ‘farmer, ‘under 
the'title'of the Schoose Diary: Fhe first date is! October “st 
1810, ‘atid the fast Novembef 26th 1619, The journal ‘of Bath 
year is prefaced’by.a few general remarks, in whieh Mr-Curwen™ 
very frankly acknowledges his errors and disappointments, and 
describes the difficulties ‘which even a, gentleman of his fortune 
had to encounter. The year, 181, he afterwards observes, 
* presented one of the most accumulated scenes of distress aud 
* mortification. had ever witnessed as.a farmer... This was the 
© first instance in which J felt quite discouraged. ’ 

The following extracts will show whether strong clays area snit- 
able soil for turnips, as Mr Curwen has mere than onee asserted. 
* Ide think, ‘had a Norfolk farmer witnessed the taking up of 20 
aones, of turnips. from the common, he would have declared it ut- 
terly. impossible to have accomplished it, It.was indeed a\power- 

fyl exertion of strength, temper, and patience. ' 
‘ Nov. 114h.] , Commenced pulling and carrying turnips, The 
state on the common, and nothing 


“ground was in a most dreadfu 
Bue the.despair of seeing it better could have authorised such an 
‘attempt, It struck Mr Thompson that by sledges the turnips 


might be got off with less difficulty, and less injury to the ground; 
this “has been subsequently attempted, and found to answer’ ex- 
‘tremely well. Necessity can’ alone give the energy requisite t6 
catry turnips off sach strong’ soils.’ “p, 124,125. , 
‘ “Again, in November’?812,"mattérs were still worse. 
‘Preparation made for’ pulling the tutnips ; ‘it'is'a Very serious 0- 
peration, 40 acres weighing 40°tons’;’1600' tons’ will load 4800 
single carts, and; supposing’ they travel buat half a mile, be 2400 
miles to rie Experience has brought-me to consider this’ as a 
very tremendous undertaking in good weather; terrifie when the 
season is unfavourable, A week of good ‘weather wotild joy the 
farmer's heart ; but it is nof to be expected. ‘ 
* To carry forty acres of turnips, of forty tons per acre, off strong, 
wet land, and at so advanced 4 period of the year, is an under- 
taking of some magnitude ; it is, indeed, a choice of difficulties ; 
for they mast be taken’ off now, or be a continual plague for two 
months to come ; injuring the ground, and destroying the horses. 
~The horses “eould ‘not drag the empty carts up the hill, the 
ground: was ‘so wet. Put two oxen into each cart, and they took 
them with ease; to-morrow I ‘shall have ‘three~-The weight ‘is 
"1600 tons. Ido not attempt the tops; ‘sty1000 tons, or three 
théusadd. cartes: Twenty carte will catry 400 ‘Idads.- Six oxen 
teams 120: total 520. ‘Six days of favourable weather should ac- 
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* complish it,.-Who dares hope for six.duys fair?., I, view the ac’ 
* complishment.of this with some complacency. , It is an jobject of 
* some difficulty,.and will require great exertions; » 1: donot, believe 
‘ there. is ,a farmer in the empire who-durst attenspt ite 

‘It will require another week to, finish theswhales+Broyght alt 
* my sheep to put onmy turnips, though} had plenty of other food. 
« It will take two days more to clear the field, 1 caunat get through 
‘ them by any means I can desire. Offered to take in sheep and 
‘cattle, and supply all that wished to pichage for their mulch cows. 
‘ 'T6 have a sufficiency for such a stock as mine, one must submit te 
‘ considerable waste. It cannot, in the nature of things, be otherwise. 
© T never took so much interest in any operation as I have done in 
this : heartily shall I rejoice when it is completed. 
<'The rain’ continued, and rendered it impossible to get upon the 
‘ turnip field. I scarcely expect to see the ground in a condition te 
* sow with wheat.’ p. 165-170: 

Mr Carwen concludes the Diary for 1811 with a strong re- 
commendation of red wheat, in preference to white,’ for the soil 
and climate of Cumberland; and there is reason to believe that 
in this-he is quite correct. We beg leave to suggest a trial of 
the wheat mentioned by Mr Culley, in Sir John Sinclair’s ac- 
eount of Scottish Husbandry, of which we have had successful 
experience. It is a very superior grain to the common red 
wheat—less liable to disease—more productive—and scarcely 
less valuable per bushel than the white, upon inferior soils, 

His extraordinary predilection for this grain, it is not easy to 
account for, especially as he must every year purchase a lar 
quantity of oats for his horses. The turaips.and Swedes as well 
as the clovers, potatoes, &c. must be succeeded by wheat, and the 
land cleared at all events for this favourite crop, in the culture 
of which he has seldom been successful. 

¢ The whole of the year’s wheat looked ill... It was evident a great 
* part of the clover ley, which was cut late, was fo much gose back 
‘ as to. render it neceflary. to be refown.. In parts that were fheltered, 
‘ the wheat ftood; but. where. it was,expofed, the failure was very 
‘ great, efpecially in Colcars,, Poverty-clote, and Udalefield. In.thofe 
‘ which had.a {mall dreffing of afhes: and manure, the wheat  ftood. 
* On cold land, fuch as the greatelt part of the Schoofe or Moor-clofe 
‘ farms, wheat cannot be got after clover, if twice cut, This fyftem 
‘ mutt be abandoned. I have tried it forfeveral years with great lofs. 
‘ Wheat, on the fecond crop, being ploughed.in on the Scroggs, has 
* done very well, I fhall mow fry to. graze the clover, a :fecood ‘year 
* with theep, give it a flight drefling, and try! wheat.’ ps v2g, 140% 

* L-muft relmquith fowing wheat on the clever ley, when it cannot 
‘ be manured nor would L fow after/ORober, on any faccount, unlefs 
* in particular fituations. ..1 fhould doubt whether oatswould not be 


M” 


‘ 
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* better than {pring fowa@.wheat.:: Tvobferve, it.has been fated, that 

‘ renee ‘on the: scales Ald the dnciarith, sacdss MW, the 
* grab at leaves ee OF WW tp, row», ih 

* notthegrouaitiof my relniquithiag thinis,th4 aon ty hig ie. ae 


“and failure of-th bei c ft menue, gap be I 
, hee for fa erate, as ths e Man Ke) gan. b exh 
oN ing Mr, een ive dele nd ie the th 


—— Shuts » sk ! is 
{ Pi Be Fs, tine 0 
raraad teh Na is “he ‘last 
adrliteed, though. with..a.,sort of ‘caine that. it ‘ought - 
vo fram pat of a-goneyal system. Unfortunately it is ‘a 

€ rab system,:?: for lant jand,to get foul after carrytn five or tix Beds 
iw’ the/northera part.of the island, for the ruth of ‘whicti ‘We ap- 
pealto Mr Gurwen, himself, 

18 gtk} :Proceeded with preparing Meili for édthinod turttips. 
© Mueb/ ofc it bed fix furrows, and was hand-picked each ‘timed’ Still 
¢ the grorind was {6 foul and full of twitcli-grafs that' it will hot 'be 
* cofapletely,, cleany, notwithitanding all the labour, and a’ feafoin’ that 
* hes. been nugommonly favourable. I muft fill retain the opinion I 
« imbibed from miewing the Loghian hufbandry, that a fallow is|indifpen- 
* fably neceflary at times, to get the ground perfeétly clean.’ ip, 132. 

o Eee pases detached ebtiee “w we find that the lucerne; the 
care erm ae net area aemeboe end:ard to 

2.4 an ‘succeed the more ta crops, mon- 
-wurzel, ‘and  fidrin. We. wish’ Mr Cy better suceess: with 
yand shall be glad to, learn that his sanguine expectations 
have been realized. Until then, it would not be very adviseuble 
to touch the. ee ae producing ein ithe valué.of)17/. 
acre, nor to dispense e' turnips: Swedes, weighing 
Son 30, to 40 thie per" ‘acre, thaygh we aro.assured, (page 6+) 
that mangel-wurzel is gréatly'superivr éven-to Swedish: turnip. 

As we, have oe ee our limits, we. must refer our 
teadcrs to Sic John Sincluit’s aecourt of Mr Carwen's Dairy, 
(No. 53. p> 8 Februdty 181 5:9, and to the Reports themselves, 
for an account of afi ésthblishinent of Wen great great importan¢e to 
the labouring Tee in évery’ part’ of the island, and which 
‘seems to Ye pape ea ‘in b maniner ‘that would’ do honout to-the 


morn 4 ae thie thie ag Wii, deg hab tthe leaned, with 
-sincer snr St "re eS igee'c are 


’ firs thi hal mist ‘stithe every readedy is the fo- 
m7 he. vt crit, : oll ‘accuracy, sin these 
Mr, Curwen ee if he pleases, continue: to note 
down, for his private perasal, a t:anseript of his factingss ua 
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out permitting the intrusion of his judgment; but the cool-. 
headed farmer, for whose use these Reports are chiefly desigued, 
must have facts, and reasonitig, and a comparisem of. prospec- 
tive éalculations with actual results. He must wish.to see bath 
the Debtor and Creditor sidé of Mr Curwen’s farming egcounts, 
and not, the latter only, _ It is of no consequence to say) that his 
land i$. now ine in value so much, as to ‘repay bim. bis 
outlay with, a profit. Every 100/. added to'the yearly tentiaf a. 
farm,, may be.¢galculated to add 2500/. to the ¢dpital of the:pro- 
ietor... But as a farmer only, and with » view to an ordinary 
he should the merit of Mr C.’s management be decided, 
and bis accounts. stated, if he expects farmers to imitate: hin, 
Though a reason has been aisigned for- omitting au acequatof 
expenses—that the operations of the farm and-couHleries axe in- 
termixed-—there does not appear to be’ any diffieulty iin caspen- 
taining the time the men and hoyses are employed in each de- 
partment; nor indeed is it impracticable to give the outlay aod 
returns from every separate field, or at’ least front’each: crop of 
his,rotation. Lf. Mr C. will employ a clerk, ‘at ‘x’ small salary, 
for this purpose, . and present every, year 4 well artdhged' state- 
ment of this kind to the Socicty and the Pyblic, he will settle a 
great) many questions, of vast .impartante to, farmers, and to 
political. economists....'The expense of cultivating each’ Kind of 
crop, every bushel.of wheat for, instance; would be seen at née} 
and it would ne -longer be a matterof uncertaiaty whether the 
present impostation, xates axejtop.low. ; 
2d, In the present state,of agrigulture, in the north of Eog- 
land, Mr Curwen’s attention, would be. uselully directed to the 
introduction and propagation, of .iayproved breeds of horses, 
cattle, sheep Pigs adcd.ake.to the discovery, of marl, whieh 
might certainly ee in. the, nunmierqus mosses of Cumber- 
land, These are ojeets which, eannot be soon attained ‘by the 
enterprise: of individual farmers, and which have very properly 
cgioned the netice of; other great proprietors., Lord Lowther, 
and Lord: Egremont, baye set.an_ example in the instances @f 
cattle and horses ;, and Mr Curwen ought ‘to breed from ‘Tis 
short-horned cattle, forthe inp both of his own stotk dhi 
the farmers around him. His ig, certainly not more ‘valtta- 
ble than. that. sam-wtiieh. they are. byed, ip their native’ district; 
and the expense of pysche-ing them at, a sprt of oe, pe ice, 
and bringing them from so great a distatice, must: ong, eth) 
the generab adoption of, this, valuable breed, ‘Ta sleep MEE, 
sedmns:ita, have, ‘paith;littla..attention, and ty Haye ihtrodu 
few South-dewnsyomertgly..on;, the authority, of. Mr Cok hie 
preferable, bet. tao Leivestars and, Merinos.. We shalt vent xe 
= A a ~—s 4 4% * 
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to assert, in opposition to Mr C., that the South-downs will 
never rival the Cheviot, on} the yountrinous pastures of the 
North of England, and of Scotland; and for arable lands, we 
shall not easily admit the superiority, of any breed to the Lei- 
cesters. There is scarcely diy notice of pigs in these Reports ; 
though, when there is a large dairy combined with a very. cx- 
tensive arable farm, the returns from a breed of this kind 
of live, stock should’be very considerable, . Of marl, te which 
the agriculture of Norfolk, and .other counties has. beep: a:uch 
indebted,; we find. not.a word ; and concerning the: application 
and effeets of lime, there is no information of any-valae, ‘except 
about; its intermixture with .coal-sill or: sehistus,» of which an 
account is given is:another part.of this Number.) (00° 

Lastly, Ve may bint at the great inipropriety of introduting 
party politics intooan agricultural: work.— Phere is, besides, ‘far 
toomuelt of ‘political economy in ‘these Reports; and ‘many 
readers will think his enthusiasm for agriculture carries ‘hin 
greatly beyond a due medium, wlien he estimates the compara- 
tive advaitages of husbandry and manufactures. To ‘raise the 
oné t its proper rank, there is no need for sinking the other be- 
low it. The natural effect of extended commerce and manu- 
facttires ix certainly highly favourable to agriculture, as well: as 
to the général prosperity and security of the nation. We. rea- 
dily agree with Mr C. that an undue:preference has. been given- 
by modern policy to-these sources of wealth, not in this country 
only, but we believe in.every country in Europes: ' It may be'ad- 
mitted, that far too much dependcace has been placed on them 
by our statesmen for.these-many years; and. thatthe idea of im-. 
proving so extensive @ sertitory as that of Great Britain by the- 
overflowings of: commerce}:in manne? as was done with: 
so| limited @ country vas-Hulland, seems @Hogether visionary. 
Yet, whether ee internal state of ental 
its rank‘ amon powers of Earopé, it’appears indisputable, 
thatiany: peioniticntiund ‘considerable dimimition of manufactures 
and commerce 'is most ‘seriously to be deprecated. 


Uport the While? “the exbuiiple of a great piaprictor devoting 
his tims" ‘to’ agricufture, not pe amusement, but as-the object 
of conistant atietition and solicitude,, is, almost, a novelty in 


tlfié’ cduntry: "Mr ‘Curwen, seems ‘to. deseend ;into.:all. the mi-’ 
mite of pric wii the au hention oF. the farsnen ples hne-s 
rent to pay ;, He bas committed, many.errors,.and established se~ 
veral plas usions; he has experienced much difficulty and’ 
disappoititment ; and his evidence ought to have its dae weigh? 
with all those whem -‘ power and:affluencessurroumd 02"! °°! . 


7eyen 
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. A PAVOURABLE Seed-time has been succeeded by a no less favour- 
able summer ; “dnd if the harvest months are equally propitious, the 
presenticrop will be considerably above an average one, Huy from 
artificial grasses, seems to be the only crop which has suffered ma- 
terially from: the ineclemency of the weather at the end of April and 
beginning of May.~; Oats have been injured by the Grob, and dther 
insects, in, sevéral places; but not, it és believed, toa setious extent. 
Vegetation was so forward in spring, that the orchards have pirffer- 
ed greatly. from the eold weather of May, and will be very unpro- 
ductive, 

The prices of grain have not experienced any considerable reduc- 
tion till very lately, though they have béen gradually.; declining, 
particularly tor inferior qualities; and there isa sufficiency im the 
hands of corn-dealers and. farmers, to meet the demand till harvest. 
The comparatively scanty importations from foreign countries have 
not been felt, owing to the ample supplies furnished by Ireland, part 
of ‘which has reached the eastern counties.—Cattle markets have 
been lately unfavourable to the grazier, who is not likely to be well 
paid by his speculations; though, from the present prospect of straw 
and turnips, a.demand with: fair''ptices may be expected both for 
straw+yard jand fattening cattle, towards the end of Autumn. In 
the:prices of sheep, there does not seem: to have been any variation 
from last .year./! From the high price of batcher meat, noticed ‘in 
our; last, Number, fat lambs that were early brodght to market, obs 
tained, more money.than usual, as;well'as every kind of fat stock 

ld in, the month.of June. 

Long Wool has advanced considerably, and Coarse: Wool has also 
exceeded the price of last year5\-while for ChevintsWool there ‘has 
been little demand, and last year’s prices,cannot,be obtained. 

At the meeting at Lewes Wool Fair, on the 26th July, Lord 
Sheffield read his Annual_Report ;; in. which, he stated, that there 
seems to be no greater impediments than heretofore. in finding. mar- 
kets for our manufactures; that there was an increase of the general 
export to al! America ;°and thit, in respect to our general trade, we 
have the prospect of expértiig’as much of our woollen manufacture 
as ‘wedid previously to’ tlie extraordinary measures of the enemy, 

The offieiab vale. of) woollen matinfatture, expo wm 18) 1, 
was;i4,876,897/. 5 dittorexported,’ 181 2;' 508499725" being ‘an in- 
crease of 7085040, ?? ; Ma bO LYS eit lite eae 

The Repoft proceeds to state, ‘that the large quantity of wool on 
hand, in many instances two 7 three years growth, has in general 

a2 
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been disposed OF ; Re Jatterly, at very fair. prices, ‘ttinsidering the 
quasi on, ‘sale ; i great pYoportion having betti sold, previously to 
the t fise in piice, si er 2s. 5 whereas his Lordship gives’ the present 

mheditim price of Southdewn Satie 6d: a 38} MUTISig 
“ The démand for English fitle wool, howevér*” (Lord ‘Sheffield 
Observes), “ has not been. so brisk as in the earlier months’ éf"this. 
year... The lower sorts continue to meet a ready sale} ‘but the mid- 
dle ‘tlass bf Wodl Has’ how’ fewer /pirehasérs,” ‘Tt is not thtotyhi‘the 
Want of foréign trade that the wool'of the United Kingdom: ts de- 
either id ft ‘the manufacturers, bat the’ woolgrowers, 
whe have now reason t0¢oinplain ‘The immense ‘importations of 
igh Wot ‘free of 'all dtity from’ all “parts, into this *tourtry so 
va ty thied, ‘must ultimately ruin the growth ‘of ‘oar fine wool, 

aii ab*of * tate years beerl 60 greatly improved in ‘qviality: 

I itiiported would little affect the import of ‘the 
ialone we can want, and would enable out fine sorts 
eto th tin competition with the inférior foreign wools ; und 
x aie Sithe' tinte increase the révenué. I stated to you ona former 
6ctision, that a ‘duty of one shilling on our average impertation of 
ae wool Would produce nearly 500,000/. yearly... But unless the 
interest (in which I include the Tenantry of the United King- 
don) Will’ State’its grievance to Parliament, a most-essentiak produce 
this country, the exportation of which is strictly prohibited) will 
betonte a mere drug ; and, through tieglect, will be extremely dete. 
Horated ih quality. The landed interest has always been proverbial- 
ly inert in matters which peculiarly concern it;' and Sir Robert Wat- 
Sole, otie’of the ablest of out’ Ministers, “in ‘Wis comparison 6f the 
Janded with the matiufacttting interest, used to say * that the first 


wines pt 


* was like the hah, we laid down quietly te. Be shorn, apd the’ o- 


“ther like the whd, if you touc Wat's bristles” hiniself 
«heard ‘most lovily:? ‘The average ‘importation of wool for eight 
years ending he'sth, Sanitary 1811 wae'7,729,999 bis and, notwiths 

a the ‘expéctution of '# great decrease’ in the fnporeation we 

Ne ng last ee te 
- fndte ‘that ini ‘thie i ow: Fa aye 
Tene Lérd’ Shefild’ had’ nh stare Report, some conversa- 

tion ‘tock ‘plate, “and ft Was wndérstood ‘petition should be im- 

miediately prepared, ‘arid presented to’ Parliament next Session, pray- 

ie uty’ on the intipére ‘of. yOOl-—_ Bittle’ busiiéss was 
e hd ‘thie day’ of 'thé “fait. ° "Some" Wool was ‘sot "Bo, ‘ows @s. 


e maltsters of S en wh arabes 
vite Feat ‘ok 6 for’ earner: 
pa s to” Ne Elh Be Sad evan nghowed ‘at 
bast'8O instedd OF OF Hours tee ‘eet ree without-efect ; 


resolved to’ write” Tanad teal to ‘the “Coit “OF "he different 
Coutitiés oF : Scotland, “4t' Which the’ soak on et si9fi2 ed? nwo: 


"se Ta the ‘eouirle of ‘thefe pproctedinit; “the niatidets have nde Been ac- 
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tuated by 2. trivial feeling of inconvenience ,frem, the eperation of the 
law, /,. The. fatute, {trikes at the very root of their trade,. Tt conftrains 
them to abandoo, in a:great meafure the fe af Seotch barley -in, their 
manufaéture ; as it is found that:a, fteep of 65 hours-is,not fifficient, in 
thissclimate, fs barley. the growth. of Scotland, efpecially, of ite belt 
COUNTIES. (nei 45)! Ho 159 a? v2 
“4, The fatnte appears to have beeo modelled to encourage, the con- 
sumption.of Knglith barley by the maltiters.of this part of the United 
Kingdom ; and the more favoureble fituation of the Boglith meltiter has 
been only in view; While, in Scotland, the trader has heen, virtually i 
Darred from ufing grain. the praduce, of; bis own foil, asl oh 
“It is needless to say that the operation of the statute, as it now 
stands, must soon be felt by the landholders in Scotland;. and before 
the effect of the evil extends itself farther, the maltsters humbly y 
on their cooperation in the endeavours now making to obt in, redress ; 
Sor which purpose, a petition is to be presented to Parli ap Ad the 
maltsters most earnestly request that the meeting. (of fréeholders), 
on-taking the matter into consideration, will form such. resolutions 
thereon as may seem pecessary and proper; and transmit the: same 
to the Member representing the county, in order te have hid aid and 
support.” : 


In aformer part of this Number, will be found a view, of the 
Property-Tax as it is levied from the oceupiers of land in Scotland. 


Weishould think it might be adyiseable, in the petitions to be pre- 
sented. to, Parliament next Session, that the landed.interest, shou: 
offer to, prove the injustice and impolicy of this tax, by the examina- 
tion ‘of witnesses at the Bar of the;House, ‘or.of, a Committee. The 
evideave could.not fail to be so, abundant and conclusive, that re- 
dress would no longer be refused... hie ead 

The proposed alterationrof the Corn-daws, as might have been ex- 
pected, has excited much interest, and, aymsual, the keen opposition 
of the manufacturing and commercial, interests, at-least in: Scotland. 
Their resolutions, however,, were somewhat premature, for they ap- 
ply to. the Report of the Committee, rather than the subsequent 
Resohutions of the House, of Commons, which differ, materially, from 
that. Report ; though, indeed any alteration whatever was warmly 
deprecated. . It. deserves, notice, that no attempt has been made. to 
dispute. the facts stated by the Committee, nor the consequences they 
have deduced from them ; nor. has any.other remedy been suggested 
for what,is on all hands allowed to be an evil of the greatest mag- 
nitude, endangering the very independence of the nation, and,every 
year,becoming more and more intolerable, 

‘Dbe- Report may be diyided in 
any. additional reftrition on importation, it was obvionfly,neceflary, firtt, 
to,iequire, aif.g fufficiency of grain could be obtained from our own foil. 
FhisiqueRion the Committee have aniwered in the affirmative ; and,haye 
fhown that there is no neceffity, for a dependence on. foreign countries, 
net merely,by probable calcplations applicable to the improvement, of 


to. three parts, Before recommending 
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waftes, and.a better fy ein of cultivation, bat-by the adtuel faéty that 
the exportatjon of'i1 &rzexceeded the ‘importation; for the firtt time, 
fince .1764ii0 The feodhd)part coutdiie a review of the Com Laws, from 
1663to.1Ho4, updiexhibitex Heir operation: both upon’ the Corn’ ‘trade 
andthe home: prices, |: Caen this divifion of the Report; it\may 
however occur, that corn tuft! oF neceffity:'be ‘muclr higher now °than 
in 1764, though! noakefation df thefe laws ‘had taken. place in 1773 ; 
yet if the a€t 1696 had remained’ in forve,or “ftill higher importation 
rates, correlponding to the depreciation ‘of money, had been fixed in 
177 3r—there is every reafon to:believe, from the tong experience of the 
operation of ‘the former laws, ‘that ‘prices: fince that time would ‘never 
have been! fo high ag.they have been ; that the immenfe’fums paid nal 
foreiga grain would have been faved to'the country 5: and that, a 
portion of the capital and induftry of the nation having been direéted 
to agriculturey there would of late years have been a more |abundant 
fupply: of food, .and a, greater and more fteady demand for labour, than 
utidéer the Comthercial fyltem which the repeated innovations on the Corn ” 
Laws were meant to favour.—In the conclufion of the Report; the 
Committee have drawn inferences from thefe premifes, and recommend. 
ed.a different courfe of policy, aud a recurrence ta the as of thofe 
lawe, “tlie effeéts'of which had been fo beneficial for the firlt' 70 years 
of the laft century. 


The intention of the firft and fucceffive changes evidently was, with. 
out.abfolately difeowraging our own agriculture, to- give to the manu- 
facturing and commercnal claffes:all the: benefit which could be obtained, 
from compelling the’ Britifh farmet ‘to take the vety ‘loweft prices he 
could afford gt the time: ‘The produce of our own foil was not allowed 
to find its natural level in-oursown reddit ‘wor was fuch's, price: enfer-. 


edvas, in the ene advance of rent, and ‘labour, ‘would re 
munerate the farther, and a extended eultivation,—not becanfe 
that produce was found: to be infofficient for our wante,—but becaufe it 
was thought efiewtial to nvanufatures anid commerce that labour thould 
be cheap,—and, with thisviewyprovifiuns prevented from rifing in the fame 
pe ano as other commodities, ‘in’ the progrefe of wealth and: increaf- 
ed-confumption..' The refult has been; to withdraw capital and labour 
from A griculture; ‘and’ to-dire@ what pottion of them was ftill employ- 
ed not to the cultivation.of ‘grain; but “to the? produétion of animal 
food, andof hay ané dther faod-for ‘an 'incteafed umber ‘of horles, of 
which: afupply-could:not be obtained: frum foreign countries. ~ Befides 
thecnatural confequesve’ of ‘this,’ in-depreffing: ee a body, it ‘has 
contmbiited twperpetuate: flovenby and u ve management even 
upon thediminifhed portion of land retained inotilldge ; ‘becaufe the :in- 
ceffant fiuetuation ‘of “prices has been futh; as not yrenfare a foffivient 
remuneration>for: the! npavoidable outlay whith. a better :fyftem would 
have" required in theo firkinflanceis! Thed, ent’ paftures: anid! mea- 
dows, ’andiperpetuabtillage crops of Gifferent dittritte of ' nat af 
ford a:detsfive proof: of both \ofe-thefe infegirences y/ and “nothing bet 
the: grnerak peattice of granting leafes Mevcprevinted | fienilie @ffees in, 
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Scotlgad, )Hore the average psice-of.grain for a period of.ey or 24 
years, wbich/is chus fepuned.te:the Scotch farmers encourages: him: not 
only, to.undergo the firtt expeafe of ,intzod acing, thes belt frotagivns, »but 
to atend them, to,all, the land. whieho will pay: fersimproyement swithin 
the, period. of ,bis leafe., Yetreven im Sed shill yesy: daselys grazing 
was more, profitable than tilag¢)).and fill de fo epon iaferier toils ys 0 
lu thi atzempt-to deprels she price Of Britith corm belwwcthe level of 
other commodities, thefe Jaws hava nothoalynbedn eminent hy, weludcets- 
ful, but, upon an ayeragenof .yearss:they shave probably..caifed iat gach 
above that.level., Phe wflegt of afew -bad fralons wxpow dimipithed, and 
‘flyveuly, cultivation hag-been,: to, raife grain, ta dm-exorbitant | paces. not- 
withfiaading. immenfe. importation: 9..atd,-thie4dmporiay! extention, of 
ullagey, eccafioned by the .encouragemerit, of fuchi pinces, ihas, always 
been-{peedily checked by. the too greatiy deprefled prices of) firbfequent 
years, of, pleaty. This Audtuation has, beév, very, obfertablencitaungn the 
lait 15 years, apd haa .tended ‘to, saife, the, average hpricdsodacheryithan 
they) wauld have been, had, markets bee! more fidadyy: diam it oripalt! be 
remembered, that very low prices.are afore, unfaypurablesto: eultwatien} 
than very: high, prices are favourable, to it 5 .aty to-extebadthe gromthiof 
corn, requires not only.a confiderable,ekpenfe at the outlets butrdarbnges 
the,plane of the farmer, and.ebligés him to: change tbierli¥e Aockwa 
change which it would be very imprudent to ritk, with: movidwi tolsthe 
prices of ane crap. of qou) Soe tah sd? Yo nottestay et 
If the average. price-of grain, has nat, been.diminithed) by thief: daws 
for. the time: patt, netwithkending, the immenie \umpertations;efya crade 
_ Virtually, free, it. mayowell be.infereed that they will. be equally: dvefier- 
tual in future ;.efpecially, as-itiis bey@ed, all doubt certain, that fuchan 
-expenditure, for foreign. grein, sugmented probably-.ia ithe ratio. of prices 
and population, cannot, podlibly belong fupparted. 7 Integcdf keeping 
down the. price, of grain, andthe wages of, labour. they owilk :merely 
continue, to: benefit, thale engaged, in, the Corn tradejat hoanesiand cules. 
vators abroad, ayd;fink.. the nation .every, year: mote asd ondre dintosca 
fate. of difgraneful dependence. and jimaingathagandi yy, bo5—-.queo9 
iLt maybe jirtty, doubted, nat withianding, the haskadyed :pofitian: of 
Dr, Smith, whether,.in {ugha eountry as Great, Britain, .wlatevernamay- 
be the. cafe .in.Chiea. or Flindofan, : the, price,.of ; labour is ity-auy ‘confi. 
derable degree regulated by the price of :grain, Lhe price of grain cers 
tainly, forms: an anconfiderable part, of the priceraf, our manufactures,da 
which; machinery is fo.extenfvely-employed. » Even the whole wages of 
labours, bear.a.very.infignificant: proportion’ te. the »price .of ithe: cloth 
manufactured by the Power looms of:-Glaigew!and other places.) Phough 
wages are| higher in. Britain than in aay other :country: imuthe world, 
North: Ameria excepted, our,manufactures can: bear the expenfe: lof 
traa{portation) to the moft diftant, parts, ard! compete fuedcefsfully with 
thafe produced jon, the fpots..But whatever ‘propostion' the wages of la. 
‘dour, maycbear to the price: of, wanfaCares, 204d néceflarys, it the. firth 
places, toithawite whatextentthe wagesiof dabour are affected by. the: 
Priceofiigraiiiand buteher.meats which probably do not excedd. amie 
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ty of the expenditure of ‘even the labouting»claffes;!and then the fol. 
Jowers vf (De Smith mayprove, :in oppofition to Lord) Lauderdale, that 
about, though itself subject tooall: the variations) which ‘affect 'the 
price oft commodities, still .réthains the ‘only permanent 'theasure of 
walte. It would seer no less:ineonsistent with éxperichce to! assert, 
that every advahee in the prive of grain must'be followed by:a cor- 
respondent advanbe in the wages of labour, than to ascribe this ef- 
“fect to a similar rise:in the prices of }the products of ‘Chinaand the 
West Indies, :of) Spain amd America; :for ' habit’ has) rendered ‘these 
scarcely less necessary than grain; and the liberal reward of labour, 
in times of prosperity, dependingy-as-in every'other case, on the de: 
‘mand for it, has hitherto enabled labourers to obtain them. This 
‘pinion of Dy Siniith, too, oes nét come with a good prace-from 
yen ‘wht! keenly advockte' that system of restrictions which it seems 
to have been one great object of that celebrated writer to overthrow. 
_l, The great injury of unsteady prices to agriculture, and to: thie 
iiss, of .the. farmer, has’ been von eres and a moment's 
reflection must convince any One, that it is of no consequence to 
com what may be the price of his produce, provide his rent, 
taxes, ‘and other payments, are in a just proportion to it: This un- 
steadiness is equally injurious to the consumer, and in an especial 
waanner to ‘the labouring class, who are also subject to a further 
fluctuation in thie demand ‘for Yabour, particularly in the different 
branches of manufactures. One gteat object of Comm faws ought 
therefore to be, to render-prices “as steady as possible; as well~as 
moderate ; ardit is evident that, with this view, fixed inportation 
rates cannot long be Consistent with the-changes that are always tak- 
ing place in the productivengse of the seasons, and in the extent of 
the demand. ‘They should therefore be founded ‘on ‘a general prin- 
ciple that will adapt itself insensibly to these changes. “Tlie‘seventh 
resolution of the Hotise of Commons sees to-recognize a principle 
of this kind, #6-which it is not’ easy to conceive ‘any solid objection. 
Nobody will deny, 'that it costs mord to raise a quarter of wheat in 
Britain than i Poland; or that the landed interest of Britain should 
have some preference inthe British market.. The object of this reso- 
lution ig ta give.a, preference. to: ‘the extent of one-fifth, or 20 per 
cent., and:no mere ; and ‘the property and assessed taxes alone a- 
niount'to'20 per cent. of the aniual valuc-of land ;—at the same time, 
}t permits unlimited importation, whatever the price may be, on 
payment-of a protecting duty. According to this rule, the importa- 
tion of wheat,when the price is about 90s. a quarter, would be per- 
mitted, ‘next year, on payment of 1s. a quatter only ; ‘and, ‘every 
year after, it would be allowed at a higher or lower price, accord- 
ing to the statejof cultivation, the fertility or barrenness of the Sea- 
sohs, aril the attvanced or diminished value of money. t’is' of im- 
péttancé to) beayiin mind, that the date wponwhich the twenty years’ 
average Must be founded at-present, atey'a free trate arid importa- 
tidns to thejextemt of 58 millions Sterling, oxehusive of importations 
tronrtrehord-to the anrount of 14 millions more.” ; 
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Upom the whole; -it:cannot be doubted that some measures are in- 
dispestably nécessary,; and ‘that, though. this: may: hot Ibé: the mast 
effectital, iti¢ertainly promises réheffonw time }oand! asidt doesnot 
intermeddle withrthe rights of the Church, vor iproduce, the otvans- 
mutation ofa freeholder into a copyholder, whieh wamsagtiy object- 
ed to the blate| General: Enelosure bill, wwe ‘should hope. that:via: the 
next sessi- 0 Parliament; these, orosimilar resolutions, will become 
thé daw of theocountry; or. ‘at least»that, the subject: wall -obtain that 
setions attention which: its paramount Aniportaneé. demands, | > // 


Th 





tint err , ; , vite P 
Account of the Propuce of Mick. from different-Bueeds of Cows, 
and of the Burrer and Cuesse obtained from the, Milk: ef ,each 
Breed, 199 1 03 


The following Tables give the results of experiments Maré 'at the 
Eatl' of Chesterfield’s Dairy, Bradley-Hall’ farm, in’ the’ nionths“of 
May and June 1807 and 1808, and were lately prihted ‘for the in- 
forniation of the members of the Surrey Agricultural Society. * ” 


VEN 


Taste I.—Showing the Produce of Three Milkings. oa 





















BREEDS AND CROSSES, MILK, | cream. pommel see 

: Ounces, || Lhe. /O 
Holderness, =.= or. rors} 29 $84 8.5 
Leng Hora. #52 ime bb 26 Ti) Se 
Devonshire = =} ehuncpsc| 16 2 4) 5) 
Aldemey- 6) oink of ID 25 ob B 6 BE 
Deyon,and Holderness.cross |..25., , | $@ sol oS te SE 
Devon and Long-horn-oross | 28... (29 9...0 
Devon.and Alderney c $A al | 5.8 





Tasre IL—Showing the Propude of Five’ Quarts of Mrix, 
taken from the Milkings of thé Cows-6f eaéli’ Breed. : 











BREEDS AND CROSSES. BUTTER. 

' oudces.\| lib. 
lLolderness . wp) et - - 7 2 + 
Long-horm,. ..- - - ow 1 6 Biv 6 
Devanshire vemied xn le « - Bie 2 +9 
Alderney, cyanea 16 7 Done ° Bh 2 4 
Deyon and Holderess:erqss.\.\. +/) \.+ BEodh 2. 10 
Devon and Long-horn cross. -. +! 8 Bog 
Devon, and Alderney cross asteilieen 9 Zor ook 
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The Breeds and Crosses; placed in, rotation according, to the quan- 
tity af.food they aten 1. Holderness; 2-Devoa and, Holderness 
cross; 8. Long-horn; 4. Devon agd,\Lang-horn,.cress 5, 5x Devon- 
shire; 6 Devon and, Alderney,ervss 5), 7. Atdernex., 

The landion, which the, ahove,.experuments, were, made, is of a 
middling, quality, a muxed, sail,,and well, wateredencse cou co 

It would. be.wery desirablle.to.see the cevults of similar experiments 
with the Cunningham, Galloway, Fiteshire,aad Arg gleshire breeds, 
with an exact, statement of the .weight.af food. consumed by each, 


; ; av ‘ ‘ ? SPT S14 yO) aT p GO wl 

From the experiments of Sindd,.. Davy, whieh have, been referred 

to by Dr Richardson..it appeats thanithere!are.two distinct species 

of the Agrostis stolonifera;s| une onestermed Lalsfoliag and, the-aiher 

Angustefolias the tonmer.of which is.cultivated vy Dr R., and as the 
snost valuable. fbn jit ai q 


radk.ane 
rVRID 7S 
\ 


a 
d jon ead agiod't SCOTLAND.., 

si od] uovlberdecnshire Quarterly Repos ' ; 

SUBSEQUENT, ta the, date of last Report, the remainder of the 
seed was deposited in the, ground,.in, excellent, order ;. she sreaatier 
during the month,of. April, end first part of May, huviyr eontinted 
cold and dry, Almost, the whole of the, common Oats; soww) with, 
our own seed haying been somewhat damaged by. the haryest trast, 
brought, up.a, feeble, i-coloured, plant, in many places 2y tar too 
thin on the. grovnd..,. The month of Juye was much-more favourable y, 
and July has been exceedingly,fine weather... Lhe, ¢ropot Wheat 
has,a very promising, appearance, if it dees net suilertrom the mojst- 
ness of the weather... The, Bear.upon. ail stpong sland is,fmes upon. 
the whole, that-crop is, new more forward. andot all appearance 
will, turn, out mach mere grain, jand,of better quality, than, it has 
done for several, years bygones, Oats also; upom all the, best land, 
are a good crop, and very forwagd.\ On the_bigher ,exposures, and 
less fertile fields, they are filling up, 4nd.coming forward ; but still 
Chey Bee thin, and, cugnot-be early ripened... lo duom an 

y, is, generally alight crop; it bas, however, mended. consider- 

ably of late... The greater part of \it)is now cut, and generally got 
into.the small. ricks.in good order.,, The Pasture-grass, is very plen- 
tiful and abundant, .. The Turnips are full.on the fields, and coming. 
forward, with, great. rapidity; and, Potatoes have a most, promising 
appearance at-preseng..- wold > yigaens ue 

The last year’s,crop, especially ini the. upper districts of the coun- 
ty,.bas heen so very defective, that the, demand, for. grain, and of 
comme, the. prices, diag..continued. invariable and steady... Notwithe 
stan¢ling the fineness of, the, «eather, the jearliness of ithe Potatoes, 
and of some of the Bear, , the.price.of grain is, very little diminished. 

Cattle, :fon, some, time past, have begn. selling rather heavily, and» 
the »prices, somewhat, lower. than before the :term: af Whitsunday. 
Aithough the prices are still high, it does not promise to be a pre- 


293 to sod yOa4 
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fitdble year for the’ graziers.: Ipthe-rent“of land} in? the style’ or 

spirit of improvement,’ or-in ‘the priee4df-labowky tice ‘eppeats ho 

falling off or abafertent.— Judy 260% 0b | aso am oe fi 
Upper Annandale Qaartérly Report, «20 4) 5 

: Trene is now’a promising appearance of & nich “and full re of 
corn. Warm seasonable weather, ‘and ‘occasiotial fire 4howers, have 
mate an ‘astonishing alteration... Wheat>has tat’ w ood flowering 
sehson ; and of course it may be expected; that few’ abortive ‘cups 
will te found in the ears. Barley has not, for niany years, “been'so 
full or so rich a crop. Oats are-certainly a full average, and early 
enough to give the prospect of complete maturation before the sea. 
son of reaping. Loss will undoubtedly take place’ where the gub 
has been very active ; as there, the crop has either disappeared, ‘or 
is rising in deep green luxuriance, which ‘does not afford ‘the ‘least 
hope of its ripening kindly. ideiisy Je 

Potatoes are now covering the soil, and blossoming. Tursiga have 
risen well, and have already been thinned by the hoe. Both of these 
crops have a very promising appearances’ ‘There has not been so 
poor a crop of Hay from sown grasses for many years. The Mea- 
dows did not rise well, till. of late; and they are-now improving, 
when the season to cut the crop has arrived. 

Prices of Grain and Meal have rather declined. of tate, and may 
probably suffer a farther depression. Catt/e have not sold briskly, nor 
at prices quite so high as formerly, during the last fortnight. ' Sheep 
have maintained their value ; and fat was hardly ever dearer.’ For 
Wool, the prices are not fixed ; ‘the staplers wishing it'to ‘be as low as 
last year, and the farmers desiring rather more. 

A great number of the farms‘on the Annandale estate : belonging 
to the Earl of Hopetoun, and on the Wamphray and other estates, 
belonging to Dr Rogerson, ‘being at‘presént iv course of being Jet 
on leases, and ‘the Earl offering 21 years ; itis to’ be' expected that’ 
great and vigorous efforts to improve will: be made, as ‘soon ‘as tlie 
bargains are concluded.——23. July 

Ayrshire Quenieniy Report. » 

Tue month of May was-cold and wet, which greatly evehrded the 
braird ;.and the grub-worm ‘greedily seized -upon the-erop upon’ wet 
gtound, particularly. that’part of' ‘the ¢rep sown upon land ploughed 
from ley on the high ground, near the -»moors,‘where the grub-was. 
hardly heard of before.) Nevet im-my recollection did-it do so much 
damage as this year. ‘Fhe month of June was’ fine weather, ‘and for- 
warded the crop amazingly ; toward the end it was very warm, -and 
there was much’ more sunsitine than ‘last -year..-The fine. refreshing 
showers in July; accompanied with some-of the hotest ‘days I have 
felt, made a great-change tothe better,‘ They have added greatly 
to the length of ‘straw’; and brought the grain‘ finely into ear.’ The 
arfficial grasses, that’ promised so much: inthe month of April, 
were: so much hurt by: the-violent storm inthe end of: it, that’ they 
never recovered, and are short étan' average crop’; ‘but got inte ithe 


“ il 
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rick in most cxcelledt order}~and the after-math is rising mest beau- 
tifully,: whichwill make ap for the short crop ef hayy The! Wheat 
nevérwasia more abundant crop, and is im gteatforwardness:, wAs 
hitherto, wé have had mo ‘heavy rains to lodge it,' or high winds to 
hurt:it,: when in' blossom; atid no" appearance of rust ot miiddenr; we 
have reason to expect:it'will be productive: The Wheat harvest will 
begin‘inisome »places'in little more than two weeks: ~The Oats have 
wonderfully recovered from the devastation by the grub, arid: have'néw 
a fine clean, ‘healthy appedtance. Though not so’ heavy upon the 
ground.as last year, they proniise to be an average crop, ‘and rather 
earliers. Barley or Bear ‘is tittle sown in the ‘county; and whatvis 
sown appears a short erep:') Beans and Peas are not a'genetal crop 
hete,' and have! ‘been greatly cut by the’ grab worm; but what re- 
mams will be very productive, as they are well poded from: the bot- 
tom of the'stalk. | Potatoes have the appearance of a plentiful cro 
are earlier than last year, and a ‘great «many have been slenited. 
Turnips have: a-fine appearance. \I'sincerely wish that farmers could 
be:indaced te tum their attention more to that useful plant, it adds 
somuch to the dunghill; ‘and they may rest assured, that muck is 
the» mother of the:meal chest. Although the crop should 'not/ this 
yearbe so —Z as last, there is w good stock of old fodder in hand : 
I never saw at this senson’ so many old ee in the’barn«yards.' For 
the Vast quarter; the vietual market has bee ty steady.» Oat- 
meal about 4s. 4d. per stone Amsterdam ; from 8d. to tsvand 
ts. 2d per.lib.;\ fresh Batter Psy 4d.; salt ts: 64); new skim-milk 
Cheese Gd. and Sidi, 24 ounces to the lib, / Wool. in ‘demand, at 
fully one shilling: per stove advance of last 'yenry) Rough Sheep 
have not been so much in demand as expected ; ‘and Black Cattle 
have failen from the spring prices; good Horses\very high priced ; 
— stocks: of all kinds nine onder. “Phe summnier-fallows for Wheat 
going rapidly on; working fine, dnd very'elean; ‘[ have not seen 
iomioee. poadeel- tian tide a hia ideal ‘of Wheat was sown 
Jast ack oa the early dug-up potatoes, and is doing well. ~The 
cunplofld-rumt igtichivard: “is the most genéral 
came of ened ‘as well ‘as the general topic:of conver- 
m allcomypanies. ‘Andfrom the general improvement in 2!] parts 
af: the country,” I trust 4 very few: yous will render us indepentlent 
eee ae aa 
re Quart Report. 

. Tae weather, oad re Qurtry ‘of this quarter, ciate. 
wards: the‘ end ‘of: June, °was rather unfavourable ‘to vegetation; of 
gourse, the grain crops made ‘but slow progress, and the pastares, 
in general, afforded:bat ‘a seanty:ebsistonce to the live stock. «For 
the fast three weeks, the weather has been mild, ‘with fine refrésh- 
ing rains’>: and-vegetation ‘has ‘been uncdmmonly rapid.' |The grain 
crops) indicate: more: thaw a fall” with: oto bulk: and 
produee, ener that many fields of'lea ) were: severely 
cut by with the grub-worm, and some partial failures in ‘eonseructice 
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of bad seed}: but these fields have recovered ibeyond. expectation, 
especially on land, and under decent: management 'y though 
théy are danske later tham the: rest of; hedsoproaillinetibess 
we have, is:very full upon the ground; and now in full bloom; but 
it is remarked to be im general short inthe ears, anda similar com- 
plaint: is: made if’ some of the earliest Oat and, Barley Gelds.. If 
dry weather séts in, which is much wanted, some patches.of: Barley 
will bereddy for the'sickle in about three weeks. With regatd:to 
general harvest, so much depends upon the weather, that a eonjec- 
turé'can scareely be hazarded ; but at present, appearances promise 
a'weekvor two earlier than usual. ‘The-hay ctopis at ‘least cne- 
third lighter=tham last year; and the cutting and: harvesting has 
been. considerably: retarded with the heavy rains. that have. fallen 
within.these few days. Turnips are uncommonly promising 5 :scaree- 
ly wfailure to be seen, and mostly over with the hoe! »This year a 
good deal has been cleaned by the piece, from $s. to 10s. per acre. 
The cattle trade has been a.good deal at a stand for several weeks; but 
now. seems to be reviving a little; perhaps owing to the abundance 
of pasture, and appearance of plenty of winter keep ; but) the gra- 
zier has little prospect of being well paid, as grass rents were never 
seen se high, nor stock so dear bought in. Although it’ was pretty 
well foreseen that victual would be scarce before the arrival of a 
new crop, and a considerable stock was reserved for the summer 
consumpt; it will be but scarcely sufficient to. supply the: demand 
till that period. Oatmeal is now selling at'40s,per boll, ef 8istone 
Dat¢h. - Potatoes were planted to a considerable extent, and have 
the) appearantée of being a tolesable: crop, and. bringing relief in a 
Dumfties-shire Quarterly Report. 
Sztvom has ‘our Report been written wader. cir¢umstances so ‘fa- 
vourable to agricultusists.. “The goodness: of the s¢asom has never 
been surpassed ;/and all kinds of produce -have brought abundaat 
prices. 7 ‘ . 


As was mentioned in last Report, Wheat very generally looks 
well ; some few instances, where late sown; excepted. . Most of the 
fallow Wheats are now filled, .so\ that much damage fram mildew 
or other diseases is not apprehended.’ »No fogs: or | mists: have bean 
seen this year; and if mildew does occun somecause) not belor 
dreaded must be sought for. : i 

Barley may be reported better than ordinary. |The ‘fields of this 
grain have already lost theit dark green colour, and are fast:asium- 
ing the: hue of harvest... This most ampontaat season m ay! prebably 
begin at deast-a fortnight earlier than that of) the! pteeddingnyeasy | 

i\Oats are. reckoned an average erdp,.andine-more ;othey alsd are 
inva forward state. |The diay: crop did hot ipromewery. abuadagt; 
but thie dryness ef the: weather: at. the! tune enabled farmenbs:i to get 
it 'sadoim excellent osiler.:')!08 y tei geibastedsiwien sawbore 

‘Puenips, -both-Swedish and Comntona, areteleragje 5. thiryydid not. 
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at once appeat regularly aataonuaphan ‘to the waht of mois. 
ture ; but some. ae ‘dhowers haves of ven their SR 
anéé, V2mN0% 9 

Potatoes, chet wre wie able, aie siaanaliena strong in’ the 
shaw} ahd ‘promise to"be quickly ready for user’ “They will very 
ateeptible to'the\'poorer ¢lass, ‘other atticles of ‘ther food, still ¢on- 
ee Witasgo ads YIuiPsuoer, at 

‘Gtass parks fet at ep bod | ate i he pti ‘contrary’ to’ general 
expectation. “It was’ supposed the endrmous prices of Cattle “and 
Sheep precluded" any thanee’ of 'their*leaving “a fair’ tettirn for their 
pastirapes however, there *were . afrundatice Of ‘people to ‘run ‘this 
risk ; and from 2h °POs.-to $i:'108.°per‘acre;’ maybe stated ‘as & com- 
mon rent. Some fielitsy'-oF sapertit quality, or well — may 
have pivefi tore!" - 

Cartlé and: Horses Have' kept up in wale since last Report. These 
anifnats have! beer in great demand in all our markets.’ 

‘Sheep are’ at ‘present’ tn more request than they were in ad begin- 
ning of summer 4"and binfbs’also-give fair prices. 

Weare afraid: that’ no‘advance will take place in the value of 
Cheviot Weel; 'the’“kind! which is most extensively grown in’ this 
county.’ The coarser sorts have risen considerably; and are’ under. 
stond to be eagerly ‘sought after. 

The Btitcher markets have fullen, as they always do, at this the 
of “the ’yéar.’*" Beef and’ Marton give front 6d: to 7d: 5 "and ‘Lamb 
froit'5d.to 6d. per tib: ; 1B 

Bittle has beer done sey dhe wanter te hb-coet trade ; “pityers 
always anticipating a downfall; and never hoe Outeh to any extent. 
Wheat sells at from 12s: 6d. 'to'948. ;''Potatoe' Oats’ from Ws, 6. to 
5s/'Sd. Rr ee, PEG NO) GY 1S i 

« Fifeshire’ FUPHRE. APP 0919130. V3 

Sie bow has fallen tol ehe’tot of the Reporter; ‘after seeing most 
part of this county, and - part’ of those’ adjoining’: to it, to have'the 
felicity of ‘stating;“That ‘there is reasom’ t6bélieve the” harvest 
will comie ‘on! ful? three *weeks’ earlier than Iast year ; that Wheat 
is everywhere a’ full crop, ‘and ‘hitherto uninjured, except rtially, 
from being too‘ fuxtriant: © Of Barley ‘the ‘very ser ‘be’ said 
also. Nothiiig; for many’ yeas past, could beat conrparison ‘with’ the 
present crop) Oats ‘dre father thin of wet'land’; ‘but, taking ‘all soils 
and climates, promise t0' be’ 4 ‘very full Grop';*not over luxuriant in, 
straw; and tikely to eqdal ‘the wish of the farmier in grain. “Pea and 
Beans also very good: : ‘Potatoes aré sapérior to any we ‘have had’ for 
avai one ‘This crop is’ so'universadlly’fine; ‘that the produce will 

aoe ea 4 tha he tore ‘yeatd died? Vogettie: 
and will soon be°tendy for digging. "Tarnips ‘have com up ro 
putas oneeaeae ailsd’ Me mo oe 
vuustrenen to lest {year's crop; ‘and it ‘cértittly walt wae 
averages f Db JHE 


The-eurhanee da eGn ir) atid wii, thd ‘pine ie apgealtatye 
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work the fallows in good.style ; with genial showers. of rain, at inter- 
vals, of the: utmost, service to crops:of all, kinds. ' 

Clover and Ryegrass-Hay is the only light crop in the county, and 
even jt not generally so ;, but itis; no-where heavy... ' 

Prices of Grain steady, but looking: dewn, as there, is no. scarcity 
at present, ,and the: praspect.of not, only.an early but,an abundant 
harvest. There is a strong probability that opening all the: ports, of 
Europe for, the importation ot .graim,. will not have half the etiect:on 
reducigg, the price, as one favourable season,... Where’a vigorous a~- 
griculture is, practised, any,check to this would be ruinous to the ma- 
mifacturer. He may not think so, bat..an.enlightened. Legislatuse: 
will ; and to their care. it may be.entrusted. ——-26th. Judy. 

Forfarslare Quarterly Reports. 0? 5 

Tue early part of summer, thougl oak was dry, and, proved 
highly. favourable for the. operations on the naked fallows, for prepar- 
ing the land for Turnips,. cleaning the Potatoes, and.al) the weeding 
processes. . The culture, of, Wheat is much-more extended than.ever 
it was before in this county, and.also- that of Turnips... This: may: 
partly be owing to the suppression ef distillation from Grain, which 
renders: Barkey less saleable, while the ‘Turnips supply:that portion 
of animal food whichas. wont to,be furnished by. the dratfiand dreg 
of the distilleries. The, Wheat, Barley, Oats, Beans, and :indeed: 
all the Corn crops, have a. very premising appearance at present. 
Only it;has been remarked that the, Wheat, in, some: eases,, is not so- 
large in the ear as in former seasons ; and that it, as. well as the, Bar- 
ley, often exhibits a.greater proportion of ;blasted.ears than usual... 
This may ., be owing to the coldness. and \dryness of the weather, : 
while the ears were forming inthe seedleayes, or hose... The Hay,, 
except what is reserved for seed,} is mecathy sagen, and has proved: | 
a very deficient crop, being at least.athird.belew an average. From 
this observation must be excepted, what was grown upen clean. high+ 
ly manured lands, with.@ favourable exposure. ),.,.. ; ¥ 

The stag, or cut-warm, has.done. very great damage to the crops 
in various parts of this county. ,. Many farmers,rolled their young 
crops at night, and in the morning,, witha, view,to:crush these ve;- 
min, when they should get to the surface, though we, have: not, been 
able to learn. with what effect... Many others ploughed down their. 
crops, and. prepared the land for, Tarnips;, or threw: it into, naked 
fallow, while others sowed, their land.over again. , 

At the late anniversary meeting, of the Lunan and Vinney Agri« 
cultural Society, of which the yeuerable, George) Dempster, Esq. 
is the founder and preses, among other, things thet engaged the at- 
tention of the ingeting, your, controversy.coaceming crows.was ins. 
troduced. Such. of the proprietors. of Jand, as:chose.to deliver their. 
sentiments, were unanimous in favour of crows; as destroyers of cut- 
worms, and of .other vermin which destroy, the crops. One very Te~,. 
spectable gentleman stated; that'a small tenant of his, whose posses-. 
own is nearly surrounded by his owa farm,. had been at great. pains- 
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this year to shoot the erdws, to hang-them up, and erect scarecrows 
in different parts of his fields. That in contequence, this: farmer's 
crops were almést wholly destroyed by cut-worms, while no damage 
was done by these 'vermia on his own farm, or on contiguous farms, 
where the crows were not annoyed. The worthy Preses stated, that 
crows might indeed’pick ‘up a little grain, and devour ia few jpota- 
toes, but he considered this loss te ‘be more: than: sufficiently com- 
pensated by their destroyin ‘icious vermin. In proof of this 
he stated, that no damage been done: to his crops this year by 
the cut->worm, which:he ascribed entirely to the crows; and this fact 
was confirmed by the overseer of his farm. On the other hand, a 
very respectable practical farmer, stated a fact which fell under his 
own observation—This was a field of corn, where the young: plants 
were so much destroyed by cut-worms, that the farmer was obliged 
to sow it over again. Yet this field was so much frequented by crows, 
as to be almost constantly black with them. After it was sown a se- 
cond time, the crows eat up the seed, but produced no sensible dimi- 
nution in the quantity of cut-worms. Another person stated, that a 
field which was very frequently under his observation, was much in- 
jured by cut-worms towards the centre, where it was almost constantly 
black with crows; while no sensible injury was#observed to be done. 
by these vermin towards the sides, and near the fences, where the 
crows were seldom seen to alight. Here are facts opposed to facts ; 
and the only conclusion we can draw is, that adhue sub judice lis est. 

The early spring of the grass occasioned such a demand for lean 
cattle in this county, that while the remains of turnip-fed beasts 
were selling at Ils. to 12s, a stone, lean were fetching from 4s.'to 
15s., or even more, sinking offal. Since that, the prices of lean cattle 
have been looking down ; but good Horses are’ most extravagant, and 
are rather rising. Grain and Meal declined for some time,’ in. the 

of supplies from the Baltic: But that not having been 
realized to the extent expected, they have been rising of late. - An- 
nexed are the retail prices of provisions in the Dundee market.— 
Qatmeal per peck, 2s. 4d.; Barley ditto, 1s. 8d.; Peas ditto, Is. 8d; 
Potatoes, 2s.; Beef, per lib. 7d. to 8d.; Mutton, 6d. to 7d.; Veal, 
6d. ; Lamb, 6d.; Butter, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 8d. ; Eggs, 10d. to 11d. per 
dozen ; Quartern Loaf, 1s. 3d.— July $0. 

Letter from the Eastern District of Forfarshire, 30th July. 

The hay-harvest is now nearly completed, and the crop is a full 
third ‘less than that of ordinary years. The grain crops also conti- 
nued long backwards; but the weather having become uncommonly 
favourable during the month past, they have advanced very rapidly, 
and the harvest must now be early. Common cats, owing to a-deli- 
ciency in the seed, are in many instances too thin ; and barley ap- 
pears to be but a middling crop. The crop of wheat is very superior 
on strong latds ; while that on a contrary description isi but thin, 
and below its usual average; and a good deal of smut’ also appears 
amongst the latter, The ley oats suffered much this ‘sason from 
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the grub worm, few fields, bavinguessapedhiss ravages more or less ; 
and imisome cases they-were,sowsTag ain mith ;bggtasyHdich, has suc- 
ceeded but indifferently.s whiletheogts. shatmme allowed, to,remain, 
have come-up-deyond expectation, and may,.with,ts Ane, weather, 
turn /out.a faie,ctop-fer quastity.) Lheturaipok svat Faatspine!Y 
wel} prepared:fariréceiving. the seed this season |,andn PM SMTP HAS, @P- 
pear to be sell. planted, The fellows were agyenanafaer Ste; and 
whére uch wheatissownes gratoprapartionds already dunged and 
ploughed: downs -Anabont 8 fortnight: of shablgushig Bp far the 
seed will: commence, : Webeanen onatad aaa ences, ahout the 
28th.afAugusy: and is eontiaued, oa, tothe midleg 5 : ser 5 
hur-after'that, we eannot depead on,4t, succeeding 3,:2 oman a 
votrable. dry. spot it) may. Cattle. still conunne to jRaintaim, pretty 
high: prices,.although markets have not; been, very brisk for, these 


some weeks. past, © wht aids mY —.giee ) 9 woe 
, . Ketter from Glasgow. 3) st, Jefe jee, od.03 

«fT; apprehensions which were entertained at the, date. of last re- 
poft sespecting the-worm,, were..tog well-founded, The INjUy, oc- 
cationed by that destructive insect has, been very extensuve. here 
axe few-fields of oats which have. eptinely. escaped, its virulence; and 
some. ‘have, been ravaged. to so.great.an, extent, that jt bas been 
thought most. eligible to. plough.them, up, and prepare the, ground 
for) some,other crop. .. The, progress of the,Oats was likewise con- 
siderably, retarded by a.superabundance of moisture, which, during 
te spring. months, and. the .mopth of, Mays, is, in_ this part of the 
countey; one, of the.greatest, evils which, the, husbandman bas to 
dread... However, towards.the middie of June, the weather became 
warm. and, dry,, and produced a visible. change on the growing crop; 
but its beneficial. efiects were;most. conspicuous in Oats, which im- 
proved.xapidly, and (at present. exhibit, such an appearance.as gives 
reason to: believe that they will not fall, short.of an average. The 
Hay-erop has, not turned. out so well as.was once expected, and it is 
to, be feared,, will not,be,.got.secured inthe best.condition, the wea- 
ther here. being of,late rather.toowet for hay-making. . Potatoes 
were got planted, in the best possible ordernand the weather das 
been very favourable for. dressing, them; they have a mast Ipgu- 
riant appearance, and, are\.two or three weeks carer than. usual. 
There never was, a more‘abundant.erop.of Wheat in the nejghbour- 
hood of, this city,, than .there is this. season; nor, was it ever so far 
advanced.at,so early a period... Jt 39 excesstyely strong; and there- 
fore, .if, much rain happen.40, fall befaresit is.rppe, it will be much 
laid,, prevented {rom filling completely, and. consequently, prove de- 
ficient both. in quantity, andin quality; bur if, the weather continue 
dry till jit.,be secured, there,.can, be.no doubt that it.will tur, out 
considerably ahove.an averages) Both Beans,and Batley bave a very 
fine appearance; , but there isnow butaery small quaniity of these 
sawp inthis quarten, . garivg hi sols bee 

“, Ag. importations..of grain, during #ltepring menths were exten- 
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sive, and supplies during the summer considerable, our markets 
have been kept full, and” prices have ‘continued ‘steady. “As there 
has been, 4 god Stock on Rand, matkets, in all probability, would 
have been a little lower, had it not been for a considerable quantity 
of grain,’ chiefly Outs, which’ went from’ this, through the canal, to 
the East country. From this time, to the end of harvest, markets 
will, a8 usual, be Chiefly regulated ‘by the weather; falling in pro- 
portion as it is favourable, and rising in proportion as it is unfavour- 
able for cutting down and securing the ctop. “Annexed you have 
the state of the Glasgow market. 

Dantzic net - + , 60s. to 63s. 

Foréign red do. 50s. — 56s, 

British do. $2, Gh, [ri Per boll of 240 Ib, 

eo do.” 48s. — 52s. 

Do. Oats, 30s. — 38s. ‘ 

Scotch do. 3ls.— a7. f per boll of 264 lib, 

Scotch Barley, - ‘40s. — 42s. 

Be eed odiner of ate tot aie Stirlingshire Measure. 

Scotch Beans and Peas, 39s. — 42s. 

Oatmeal, - - + $2s.—35s. per boll of 140 lib. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue Spring labour was concluded under favourable circumstances ; 
the seed received a fine bed, and produced a good braird, with few 
exceptions. It is seldom that we have so hot a summer with so much 
sunshine and thunder. Scarcely two weeks passed without refresh. ‘ 
ing showers. Both in the high and low lands the crops of all kinds 
look remarkably well. ‘The ‘Turnips got a fine season, both for pre- 
paring the land and sowing; a good braird was obtained in general; 
great part of them is now thinned, and making a fine appearance. 
The Hay harvest commenced about the first of July; some is secur- 
ed in the stack; but the greatest part is still in the rick; the crop is 
not very heavy. Markets of all kinds are high in price, and likely 
to be so. The Potatoe crop, which is very extensive, is looking 
well, We shall have some harvest in tw6 weeks, but not a general 
one before the end of next month. Barley 45s. to 55s. ; Oatmeal 
45s. per boll of 9 stone Dutch; Beef 8d.; Mutton 6d. to 8d. per 
lib, of 174 oz.; Hay 1s. per stone. The Jay harvest is just now 
retarded with wetness. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Crops, although much stunted in their growth, by the cold hard 
weather in the beginning of summer, have improved admirably of 
late, and at present have a very healthy and early appearance. ‘The 
present prospect of harvest, is from ten days to a fortnight earlier 
than last year. Oats have suffered much by the depredations of the 
grub; in some instances they have been ploughed up, and the ground 
seeded with barley: this however rarely succeeds well, as it often 
happens that before their fate can be’ determined, itis quite out of 
season to attempt bayley as a substitute —In some instances frosted 
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seed was used, partly from necessity, and partly from inattention: 
this made a very imperfect braird: Yet upon the whole oats have a 
pretty,close appearance and should the. weather continue kindly, will 
soon; be.all in full ear. Wheats, where thin on, the ground, have 
suffered a good deal by the high gales of wind whieh occurred both 
in the beginning of this and last month ;—on wheat soils the crop 
may, be reckoned as.equal to-an average. Few complaints of mala- 
dy are prevalent. Both Barley and Chester Bear have put out a fine 
ear, the weather having been particularly favourable for the shoot- 
ing of these crops. Hay is almost universally a light crop, but is 
nearly all in the cole, and of good quality. No prices areas yet fix- 
éd; it is not expected to be cheap. Drilled crops of every descrip- 
tion promise well. Turnips have made a fine braird; and, where 
early sown, and well singled out with the hoe, are remarkably thriv- 
ing. Potatoes, where sufficient attention was bestowed on them, ap- 
pear very clean and early. 

Neither our grain nor cattle markets, have experienced,any, ma- 
terial alteration since last report ;—the same may be said of Iand- 
tent and labour. Farms remain longer in the market now than was 
usual a few years ago; and offers are made with more cireumspec- 
tion. Thrashing-machines are beginning to be introduced into the 
county to work with wind; an expensive, though great acquisition, 
where water cannot be procured. 29th July. 

Quarterly Report for Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Tuoven the weather, during the whole summer, has, been ‘such, 
in all respects, as farmers could have wished, some qualifying. cir- 
cumstances ought perhaps to be noticed. Many farmers complain 
of the produce of their artificial grasses ; and even assert, that the 
Hay ¢rop throughont the district falls short of an average one. For 
this we do. not pretend to account ; but suspect that, in most cases, 
it has been owing either to bad management, or to dad secd; which, 
after a wet season, like the,last, is always to be dreaded. Even in 
ordinary seasons, the difference of produce in Ryegrass and Clover, 
from this cause, is much greater than what is commonly apprehend- 
ed. ‘The same remark applies,to Peas and Beans; where it is much 
easier to ascertain when. the deficiency of produce ajises from the 
seed being partially damaged. When this ts the case, it often hap- 
pens, that though the seeds vegetate, and the plants be sufficiently 
numerous (which is seldom the case, even when they are sown very 
thick), yet the stems are always puny, and the pods scanty and 
meagre, even though the culture be good, and the soil and season 
favourable. 

Wheat crops, in general, promise a very plentiful return. Here, 
however, we have also observed a very striking diversity. ‘The fail: 
ure (where a failure takes place) may in many.cases be ascribed to 
the depredations of rooks and reptiles ; but in still more, to the ex- 
treme avidity of farmers to push the cultivation of this crop much 
farther than either the soil cr manures of the farm can justify. ‘Vhe 
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soil, in many parts of Galloway, seems not ill adapted for this crop; 
and the general practice, Of substituting potatoes for a green crop 
in place of turnips, gives a facility to the culture of it unknown ta 
farmers in the turnip districts. Judicious farmers, who observe pros 
per rotations, and always proportion their tillage to their manures, 
have of late years very properly extended the cultivation of wheat : 
But the most lazy, ignorant, and slovenly, who will imitate them in 
nothing else, eagerly follow their example in this; and becanse a 
crop 7 wheat can be raised at as little trouble or expense as a crop 
of barley, they extend it as far as possible, without reflecting that 
by so doing their best lands will soon be overgrown with weeds, or 
become so poor, that scarcely any weeds will grow. Smut or mil- 
dew have rarely, or at least to no great extent, made their appear- 
ance.—Barley (the crops of which have diminished in proportion as 
those of wheat have been enlarged) is mostly luxuriant, and on 
early soils will produce grain of good quality. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the prices of this article of produce are so fluctuating as 
to put it out of the power of the most judicious farmer to know whe- 
ther it is adviseable to cultivate it or not. It is certainly to be wish- 
ed, that though no other alteration in the corn laws should take place, 
if restrictions are at all necessary in distillation, that these should be 
regulated by a fixed specific price in the grain to be distilled.—Oats 
and Potatoes have a promising appearance; and a finer season has 
never occurred for the cultivation of Turnips.—We are aware, that 
it is still premature to calculate on the general produce, as so much 
depends on the ensuing month. The harvest will not be early ; it 
seems probable, however, that it will not be remarkably late. It 
may be expected to become general about the beginning of Septam- 
ber ; though I have a field of barley which will be ready for the, 
sickle in ten days from this date. ” ’ 

Sheep and Black Cattle are in remarkably good condition ; but it 
is to be regretted, that in so fine a grazing country, aged cattle are 
a searce article. Good cattle have hitherto supported their former 
high prices. A depreciation is spoken of ; but it is believed this will 
only apply to the inferior order, Butcher markets are lowered a lit- 
tle, which always is the case at this season. Beef and Mutton may 
be stated, at from 6d, to 8d. per lib, avoirdupois ;--Oatmeal at from 
$s, 8d..to 3s, 10d. per stone ;—Barley, of very good quality, at 7s. 
per bushel ;—Wheat at ?2s,.t0 14s. per 60 lib. 

Enough remains to meet the ensuing crop; and still a small quan- 
tity, for exportation, July 31st. 

Egnotbshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather cleared.up on the 27th May, and has ever fince been 
more propitious to the growth and maturation of every fpecies of crops 
than during any year of the prefent century, There has been abun- 
dance of rain to promote vegetation, and nothing to injure it, or retard 
labour. The warmelt fhowers have fallen every week, and been fuc- 
ceeded by warm funfhiae ; and we have had neither blait, nor spet, dur: 
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ing the laft ten weeks, The growth has been, and continues to be luxu- 
tiant. The crop has made great progrefs. Every fpecies of it has the 
moft healthy appearance ; and it is more than two weeks farther ad- 
vanced than lait crop was at this feafon of the year. 

Wheat, where it was not drowned in winter, or in May, bids fair to 
be an abundant crop. Oats, on land that is tolerably dry, and efpeci. 
ally thofe that were fown early, are Itxuriant, Even where part of the 
feed failed, or where the worm, or hoving, did great injury, the remaining 
plants have fent out fo many ftems, that the crop feems to be bulky and 
abundant. The ftems are ftrong,, and the grains numerous. Bear fel- 
dom ever promifed a greater return. Peas and Beans fuffered much by 
the worm in May; but where they were not deflroyed, they have now 
the moft luxuriant appearance. Potatoes, though injured by the rains 
in May, having fince had the moft favourable weather; never appeared 
in greater luxuriance ; and are two weeks earlier than thofe of laft year. 
Pasture never was better ; nor did Live Stock ever fare better, than in 
June and July this year. Rye-grass having been hurt by the froft in 
the end of April, after it had grown too much to be able to bear fuch 
weather, and alfo by the cold rains in May, tutns out rather below, 
than above a medium crop. The bog-meadows will not yield even fo 
much ; and the fruit on the banks of the Clyde, have not failed fo far 
fince 1805. In fome orchards, they do not exceed a tenth part of lait 
year’s crop. 

The markets have remained remarkably fteady during the whole of 
the fummer quarter. Butcher meat is, as ufual at this feafon, more a- 
bundant, and rather lower in price, than duting the [pring. But nei- 
ther did the fears excited by the Corn Bill propofed ia the month of 
May, when the weather was alfo alarming, and the crop much injured, 
raife the price of grain one farthing ; nor its abandonment in the month 
of July, after fo many weeks of the beft weather ever feen, and the 
near profpect of an abundant and early harveft, take one fraction off 
the price of oatmeal, which has ‘remained fteady at 2s. 2d. per peck 
for more than three months pait. 

The faé& is, that we are now fo. much dependent on foreign ftates, for 
a large portion of the bread which we eat, and even our beit crops are 
fo inadequate to our fupply, that the price of grain does not depend fo 
much on the feafon as formerly ; but is chiefly governed by the facility 
with which we can obtain grain from our enemies. How far it is wife, 
or even fafe for us to remain in that fituation, and pay away nearly 
3,000,000]. annually of our fpecie, when fcarce a guinea can be feen, 
and it is with much difficulty that we can procure Bank-tokens, fheet- 
fhillings and fixpences, many of them not worth twopence each, for a 
twenty fhilling note, and while millions of acres, capable of being ren- 
dered produGtive of grain, remain negleCted, and thoufands of mecha- 
hics are complaining that they cannot gain a comfortable fubfittence ; 
are matters that merit a more deliberate inquity than this Report will 
admit, or the reporter has abilitics to difculs. zd August, 
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Letter from a Correspondent near Langholm, 30th July. : 

Since the publication of your laft Number, we ‘experienced a fe. 
ries of cold and fhowery weather, until the bégioning ‘of June, from 
which period we enjoyed almoft conftant warm and'dty dayr, up to the 
middle of the helene month ; fincé which jt “has been variable, with 
thunder and heavy rains. Out Hay' crops from ‘fown grafs ‘are much 
lighter than they ptomifed' at one period of the féafon, and are not in 
general equal to an average, "The corn ¢rops have likewife not got fuch 
a full length of ftraw as ‘ufval’; and the'paftures at one period were much 
parched ; but the fine and genial fhowers atid finthine which have late- 
ly prevailed, have greatly improved them ; fo that, if we have not the 
profpeét of one of ‘the earlieft harvefts that we have witneffed, we have 
at leaft the ‘confolatory appearance of an abundant one. Onur green 
crops promife well. Potatoes, everywhere throughout this diftri@, have 
a healthy and thriving appearance. Tiurnips have uniformly come up 
well ; and the aftermaths in Hay-fields are abundant. 

Our grain markets are ftill high; but as they are rather drooping 
around.us, we may expe& the fame here. : 

Sheep‘ ftocks were in good condition at the lambing feafon, from 
the mild and frefh weather which generally prevailed through the win- 
ter; but the wetnefs of the feafon afterward, fucceeded by exceflive 
drought early in fammer, prevented the lambs from getting into fuch 
condition as the early appearance of grafs in the {pring had led us to 
expect. The difeafe, yulgarly called the /ouping ill, which appears to 
be a kind of paralytic or ‘rheumatic ‘affeétion, has prevailed more this 
year than formerly. ‘IT fhould like to hear the opinion of fome of your 
" veaders, who are experienced in’ ftock farming, upon this prevalent’ and 

deftru@tive malady, and whether any’prevehtive or cure has beet fuc- 
cefsfully :pra@tifed by any Of them for its removal, Tt is faid that it is 
only within the laft fifty years that it has prevailed in this diftriét’; and 
that in many parts of the country it is wholly unknown. 

At oiir antival fair here on the 27th inst) we Had not fuch!an abun- 
dant fhow of lambs as we have feen ; which’ fold rather heavily at laft 

- year’s prices; which’ was likewife’ nearly the! ftate of affairs at St Bof- 
well’s on the 1gth. ‘Wool ‘has rather been a heavy article in the mar- 
ket this feafon ; ‘the ‘buyers refufing to’come up to laft year’s prices. 
Very little has beer fold here at a pofitive price, bat with a reference 
to the times. Lait’ year the price of Wool in this diftrj€, I underftand, 
was from 20s. to 26s, per ftone. “There. has been a greater demand 
this year for the coarfe, or black-faced fheep Wool, than the fine; the 
former of which has obtained a {mall advance in price. The prices of 
Black Cattle have flu@uated much; and the demand for them at pre- 
fent good. Horfes of good form and «tion obtain high prices. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report, 

As‘a good deal of rain fell during ‘the month of May, the fallows, 
as well ‘as the fields intended for Turnip, were rather in a backward 
fiaré at the beginning of June ; but fince that period, the fummer has 
been -gemarkably mild and favourable; of courfe, ‘Turnip fowing was 
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finifhed in proper feafon, and under the moft favourable circumitances ; 
and the plain fallows were foon, brought into decent condition. Hay 
harvelt commenced about the beginning of July; but the moift weather 
was unfavourable.to the quality, as well as to, the {pcedy fecuring of 
the crop... Now, howeyer, nearly the whole has been, got into the 
ftack-yard ; and although, from a deficiency of Clover upon clay foils, 
the crap may hardly amount to gn ayerage,, yet there will apparently be 
plenty to fupply the demand of the diftné, ; 

Grain crops of every defeription, promife to_ be above, an average ; 
but particularly Wheat, which in every. fituation is far fuperiqr to any 
crop grown in the diftric for many years palt.. And although a great 
part of that grain, as well as of the Qats and, Barley, ‘is much laid 
with the late fhowers, yet as almoft the whole appear to be. well filled, 
and already colouring in.the ftraw, two or three weeks of dry weather 
will enable farmers to commence harvefting a. moft promifing and abun- 
dant crop. Potatoes and Turnips are alfo well, planted, and appear 
very.thriving ; fo, that there is every profpe& of the labours of the 
farmer being crowned with plenty, ‘The weather has been equally fa- 
vourable for the paftures, as the grafs has {eldom, if ever, fupported 
and fattened a greater number of itock ; and prices having been high 
through the feafon, the grazier has been well paid, with what Sheep 
and Cattle he has already carried to the market; Beef and Mutton hav- 
ing brought from 128, to 13. per ftone, and Lambs, from ewes hought 
in the f{pring, from 14s. to 18s. a-head. In the gardens, however, the 
profpeét is very different from that of the fields; as, although in fome 
fituations the crop of Goofeberries, and Currants, may be tolerable, yet 
in almoft every inftance the Apples and Pears, with all the finer fruits, 
have completely failed; but that is of the lefs importance in this dif- 
tri, where there are very few individuals who depend upon the produce 
of either orchard or garden for the fupport of their families, or for the 
paying of a rent. 

The prices of grain, efpecially of Wheat and Oats, haye fallen rapid- 
ly of late ; but, confidering how high they have been through the fea- 
fon, that is only what might have been expected from the near profpect of 
an abundant harveft. In Haddington yefterday, heft Wheat was at 
57% per boll, being 108, below what the very fame kind of grain 
brought at the beginning of Jaft month, Oats were 345.5, being 9s. 
down: Barley 45s. ; and. Peas;and Deans.42s. per boll. New Hay has 
heen fold at from 1od. to 12d,,,and Qld ditto, at 14d, per ftone ; Butter 
from 15d. to 18d. per lib; and Eggs 10d, to.12d, per. dozen; labour- 
ers’ wages from 2s, 6d. to 38.3 and for cutting Hay, 4s, per day,—— 
August 6. 

Mid-Lothiar, Quaricrly Report, 

In laft Report it was noted, that a better seed-time had not occurred 
in the memory-of any perfon living ; but that the,wind latterly had gone 
to the, eaft, accompanied with hil of fnow-ileet, and was very cold. 


This kind of weather continued. till towards the end. of May, and its ef- 
fests were fuch as to unhinge the: previous advayced ptofpeGs, and to 
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place them in that ftate of mediocrity as if the feed-time had not been 
fo favourable. * A warfare took place in the fown-grafe fields intended 
for Hay and Pafture ; forthe hardy Ryegrafe made fome progrefs, while 
the broadleaved red Clover thrivelled and difappeared : Hence, unlefs on 
good dry land, Hay. is rather’ an inferior crop, and the fecond growth 
by no. means correfponds to the;finenefs of the weather. \At that pe- 
riod too) Qats loft their colour, and pianted thins in mapy,inftatces the 
grubs lent their aid, and left-the fields bare ;. But what. is remarkable, 
thefe.effets upon Oats were different from what formerly ufed to take 
place. _Moft commonly, thefe occurrences took place upon dryith foft 
foils, of a weak. texture ; but this feafon thefe depredations were mott 
frequent upon, damp heavy; foils, that require drainage, probably from 
the want of froft;to deftroy, the nidi of, thefe infects, 

Another ;fingularity. was, that thofe fields ploughed from land that 
had been two, and three years in grafs, were more affeéted than: others 
after one ;Fear’s Claver,, or even old pafture, 

But on :the;2gth of May fummer commenced ; and fimmer weather 
has continued, without interruption ever fince. Rains have been copious 
and mild, without excefs ; and the crops have made a wonderful pro- 
grefs. Wheat is uniformly promifing, Oats, although thin‘in the in- 
itances alluded to, have a thriving appearance ; and it is expected, by a 
continuance of fuch weather, may turn out well. Barley and Potatoes 
are good, upon dry foils ;, but fome fields of the latter would have been 
better appropriated, to fummer fallow. . This valuable root is, however, 
fo extenfively planted, that the deficit will not be felt by the community, 
but moft likely by the grower, for years to come. ‘ 

Patture is plentiful; and live {tock are fill felling at good prices, al- 
though reduced, . Lambs will come to market. in more than common 
numbers, and probably will have a tendency to reduce the price of but- 
cher-meat... Turnips.came freely, and are making rapid progrefs.. The 
feafon has beea favourable for fummer fallow, and every field operation ; 
and at prefent, the minds of) men are-filled with, joy at the profpect of 
plenty.— May Heaven: be propitious to their hope !|.—— Angust 2. 

West-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue, rains and, cold weatker in the middle,ot May hurt fome Potatoe 
fields, and, have confiderably injured the Barley crop; the lands-getting 
too.wet for that delicate, grain thriving properly. But, upon the whole, 
this has been a moft favourable quarter for the crops both of Grain and 
Grafs. Seldom do we. remember the month of June turning out more 
favourable, weather for vegetation ; and, provided the rains continue mo- 
derate, and we have dry weather, with funfhine, the harveft will be early. 
Wheats feldom..have hada more, promifing appearance ; Oats bid fair 
to turn. out an average. crop; Peas.and..Beans alfo promife well ; the 
Potatoes, upon the whole, have a favourable appearance ;: Turnips have 
brairded well; Hay, from the wet.and cold weather in May, falls fhort 
of an average crop; the after crop of Clover looks.well, and. if, mot 
over dtenched with rainss will turn out a rank crop. 

Grain markets have continued fteady all laft quarter, with little va- 
riation ; juft now rather upon the decline, a fure figu of no want being 
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dreaded. Prices of beft Wheat about 60s.; Barley 45s. ; Oats 30s. 
to 408., all Linlithgow boll; Oatmeal 28. 4d. per peck of 8 lib. Dutch; 
Butcher meat from 6d. to od. per lib. Amftérdam; Cattle, finking 
offals, about rts. per ftone Dutch. 

If favourable feafons fhould continue, and proper prices be afforded 
to the grower of grain, T have no doubt but, with the ‘increafed culti- 
vation in Britain and Ireland, we fhall, in a’ very few years, be able to 
fupply ourfelvee, independently of foreign aid. 

But if our Government allow themfelves, in making regulations for the 
import and export prites of grain, to be duped by Borough-monger po- 
liticians, the above obfervation will not be fo fuddenly brought ‘to’ bear ; 
let us once have a‘fuperabundance of grain of out own growth, and 
cheapnefs will follow of courfe. More fteady prices would ‘be the refult 
in the firft article of human neceffity ; and manufa@turets themfelves 
would not find fuch varying prices take place, a3 often to Occafion mur- 
mur and difcontent among their labouring claffes, which commonly hap- 
pen upon extreme variations if! the grain prices, and which likely will 
ever be the cafe, until we have a full fupply of our own produce,—— 
July 24. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Wir the exception of fome cold weather in the month of June, 
the bypaft quarter may be confidered as the beft which we have ex- 
perienced for many years in this county ; and the crops have’ improved 
in proportion. The crop of Wheat is full on the ground ; and except 
{mut in a few fields, has fhown no indication of ‘difeafe. Some of the 
earlieft fields will cut in three weeks, (if the weather continue favour- 
able), and the whole will be from a fortnight to’ three weeks earlier than 
lait year, Barley, owing to the bad weather in the months of April 
and May, is in many cafes thin, and will not prove bulky. Oats are a 
full crop, but: will im feveral fields prove late ; and in many of the up- 
per parts of the county, where a fufficient attention had not been paid 
to procuring good feed; will be very thin. On the whole, the Wheat 
crop promifes to be rather above,’ and the Oats and Barley about equal 
to an average crop. Very féw Beans and Peas were fown; what little 
there were, and with good feed, promife an abundant return. Turnips 
promife to-be a full crop; and the fallows have been got well wrought. 

There is little grain in the county, and little demand for it. Oatmeal 
fells at Elgin at 28. 8d. to 2s. od. per peck of 9 lib. Aimfterdam ; ‘and 
Butcher meat at from 7d. to od. per'lib. of 174 ounces. 

Prices of Cattle have rather given way, perhaps from 5 to 7 per cent.; 
and in’ confequence of the high ‘prices paid for them to the grafs, do 
not promife to be a good concern for the grazier. Paftures, m confe- 
quence of the mild damp weather, continue to afford’ a fall free bite to 
the cattle, July 31: 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne ‘cold dry wind mentioned ‘in last Report, as concluding the 
month of April, contittued during the first eight days of May, pret- 
ty constantly from the east.’ ‘The second week of the month was con- 
siderably warmer, with rain more or less every day, the wind at the 
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same time shifting to the west. The last half of the month was di- 
versified—sunshine and showers alternately, but the latter seldom 
weighty or of long continuance. The month, upon the whole, 
though not very detrimental to the crops, was rather unfavourable 
to the fallows, The first week of June was warm, and very dry—the 
second warm, with frequent light showers—the third and fourth 
very dry. By the end of the month the corns on high grounds be- 
gan to be affected by the drought, but were refreshed by a heavy 
rain on the 30th. The effects of the rain, however, were of short 
duration; the month of July having set in with a very dry cold, 
‘which continued for seyeral days, Light rajns, with a considerable 
increase of temperature succeeded, which proved very favourable to 
vegetation. On the 16th, and also on the 25th, a very heavy, but 
pert rain, lodged some of the best fallow wheats, and injured the 
‘late cut hay. The following is a summary of the weather up to the 
“Qlst July inclusive. 
»: Number of Number of Quantity Mean Temp... Mean Temp, 
cies Fair Days. Rainy Days. of Rain, of Max. & Min, of Ten& Ten 
‘May 16- 15 3.263 50.098 49.479 
June | 2] 9 1.478 57.337 56.679 
July We st oe 1,269 59.952 59.059 


49 33 6.010 


The crop, in general, may be characterized as exceeding an aver- 
age, Wheat, particularly after naked fallow, rather weighty. Bar- 
ley, a fair crop. Oats, on Ijght soils, deficient in straw, owing to 
the want of rain, and the bright sam towards the end of June, which 
produced rather a prematureear. Green crops, in general, look very 
well. Hay is in most places lighter than it was expected to be from 
the appearance at the date of last report. ‘Those who cut early, 
have secured it in excellent order ;) but many who still adhere to the 
old doctrine of waiting till the bleom-fall, will find that, for once, they 
have committed an error.'| Thete'is; perhaps; no subject, on which 
old prejudices prevail more than. that of hay-making ; and none on 
which they are.more prejudicial in every respect. a 

The prospect of a plentiful, as well as an-early: harvest, has-had 
no effect-hitherto in reducing: the price of grain, though it perhaps 
may have preventedits rising..' Soon after the date of last Report, 
the markets, which were at that time rather on the decline,. began 
td. look: up, but soon became stationary. Of late they have been ra- 
Aberson the tise. Present: prices as follow :—-Wheat, 50s. to 60s. ; 
Barley, 38s. to 40s. 3 ‘Potatoe Oats, 34s, to $6s. ; Common Oats, 
30s. to 39s. 3 Oatmeal, 2s, 4d, perpeck. 

Cattle fully maintain their prices, the’ seasonable rains having ena- 
bled: many to'keep on their stock, whovotherwise must have’ disposed 
of them. With the exception of fruit, particularly Gooseberries and 
large fruit, which have failed in many places, the summer quarter 
has seldom afforded a tairer prospect than the present. —— 29 July, 
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Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tne greatest part of the summer season has been most favourable 
to the farmer ; not only highly propitious to the growing crops, but 
equally so for the working of fallows and other operations of hus- 
bandry. Excepting about the latter end of May, when we were vi- 
sited with a superabundance of rain, we have never had to complain 
either of drought or of an excess of moisture ; but while so favour. 
able a report is given of the weather during the period alluded to, 
still the crops are not entitled to unqualified praise. Wheat promises 
to be a full crop; and, although the weather was somewhat. moist 
and dull while the ear was in blossom, no injurious. effects ap- 
pear; and lively breezes, with sunshine, now prevailing, give strong 
reason to expéct an abundant crop of that grain, Batley is variable; 
which phobably may be justly attributed to some of the fields suffering 
by the wet weather at the end of May. Oats do not promise to be 
generally abundant, several fields having been materially damaged by 
the grub; and, although the remaining plants are now thriving, still 
they will not close, so as to yield a full crop. The small tenants’ 
crop of this grain looks miserable. Peas and Beans promise only 
middling as to bulk. Turnips are very thriving, and well advanced 
in growth. Hay has in many cases proved a light crop, and the wea- 
ther having been soft while it was harvesting, has occasioned some 
damage. The most of it is still in the field. Aftermath promises 
well. Fallows have wrought uncommonly well, and are far advanced 
in preparation. Potatoes exhibit great. growth, promising at the 
same time to be abundant and early. 

Cattle have not been selling briskly during the quarter ; but as it 
is supposed that the Corn crops in general:are good, and Turnips 
promising, we do not see cause to apprehend much reduction in 
price. ——29. July. 

Rozrburghshire Quarterly Report. 

Tux weather, for the iast quarter, has been upon the whole high- 
ly favourable to vegetations; and from the perfect manner in which 
the seed was put into the ground, the cropin: general has the most 
promising appearance, with the prospect at present of being about 
ten.or fourteen days earlier than last year: in: particular the winter 
wheat is most abundant, and has yet received no injury from blight 
or mildew: if it should go on to be .matured under the same fa- 
-vourable circumstances, the produce may he expected equal, if not 
superior to any thing that has occurred for a number of years. The 
same cannot be said of the spring Wheat, which is in many instances 
very inferior, but the quantity sewn,,upon the whole, is very limited: 
in our opinion it has been too. much extended for many years past, 
and grown in situations where neither the soil nor climate were ad- 
apted to, it. ‘These circumstances, as well as the frequent: recur- 
rence of adverse seasons, require a better, system to bea lopted, and 
which we:shali take the liberty to give our opinion upon'ina fata: 
report: As we have, since the commengemeat «f last harvest, pre- 
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dicted, there is evidently a sufficient quantity of corn on hand to 
meet the demand until harvest, and that at even more moderate 
prices than have occurred during the summer; the prices have séll 
dom been more uniform than for the last three months:—this is a 
complete proof of what may be accomplished by proper economy, 
even in the most adverse seasons, as perhaps there never was a crop 
moré completely exhausted than the last, when the present came 
mto the market, and aided by less foreign importation. ' 

Potatoes are extensively planted this season: the late rains will be 
of essential benefit to them. : 

Hay is below an average crop, and is in many instances most mas 
Yterially injured by the state of the weather for some time past. 

The Pastures have been, most luxuriant throughout the season ; 
but from the state of ‘the cattle markets, the return to the grazier 
will be by no. means equal.to that of last year. 

he'Furnip crop, of such importance in this district, looks well 
im general; and although none of them are very early, yet they are 
all m that state of forwardness, that a full crop may be anticipated 
from the highly favourable state of the weather.at present. We are 
extremely sorry to hear that the disease of Fingers and Toes has al- 
ready made its appearance in some of the finest fields in the neigh- 
‘bourhood, 

The market for Short, or Cheviot Wool, at Yetholm, commenced 
under the most unfavourable auspices, little or none even of the 
best qualities being sold; we understand that some sales have since 
been effected, but at reduced prices from last year. We would 
state the highest prices at about 30s. per stone. On the contrary, 
Long Woot was much m demand, and sold currently at 28s. per 
‘stone, being an advance of .4s. upon last year’s price. 

Leicester Lambs were much in demand, both at Yetholm and St 
Boswell’s fair, and some of the best parcels sold as high as 28s. per 
head. Cheviot Lambs were sold much about last year’s price; high- 
est rates from 12s. to 14s. per head. 

A very considerable decline, has taken place in the price of Fat 
since last report, as well as in the demand for cattle for grazing. 
Best Beef about 9s.. and:Mutton 10s. per English stone, sinking 
offal. ——3] st July. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

‘Tue Sheep are in excellent condition ; and, notwithstanding the 
severe storm in the last week of April, the Lambs are plentiful and 
good, .The Ewes at that time having plenty of milk, not so ma- 
ny Lambs were lost as might have been expected, Such as were ear- 
ly fat brought high prices; and both fat and stock Lambs continue 
to sell well. Good black-faced Hogs, at Linton, on the 29th June, 
brought from 18s. to 19s, 6d. Coarse Wool is from, two to three 
shillings per stone higher than last year ; but Cheviot Wool scarcely 
supports last year’s prices, and very dull sale ; and, several farmers 
who have changed their stocks tothe Cheyiot, are talking of return- 
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ing again to the black-faced breed ; reckoning, that on high or ex- 
posed situations, the superior value of the wool of the former is not 
equal to the risk in lambing, antl the deficiency in the number kept 
on the same pasture. .Crops of Grain of all kinds look well, and 
are about two or three weeks earlier than last year at this time. 
Wheat is but thin, but finely ested; dnd, ifthe weather continue 
favourable, bids‘ fair’ to be ‘at least’an average crop. Potatoes, (of 
which a great deal were planted), ‘lever had’ a ‘better appearance, 
and will, in a’ few weeks, ‘afford a great relief to the poor. In a 
number of places there’ are’still several stacks of grain;” sufficient to 
meet the new crop, if the season continue favourable; and prices are 
rather looking down.* ‘Turnips, ‘in general, ‘have planted well, and 
continue to thrive. The Hay crop, in general,’ is but light, though 
sonie fields of good soil have produced’ weighty crops, which ‘are 
mostly in ricks In good condition. Ee 
I suppose there can now be but little doubt, if ph ré was 
properly encouraged and protected by Government, that Britain is 
capable of raising grain sufficient to stipply herself! But whenever 
the Legislature attempts to interfere with the Corn laws’ for that pur- 
pose, the hue and_cry is raised by the maniifacturers, (as in the late 
roposed Corn bill), that they will be undersold in the foreign mar- 
Kets, and their trade ruined. But if their prayets 8o fervently made 
(no doubt for the good of the country), are granted, must not, the 
British farmer be undersold in the home market, and his’ trade’ rdin- 
ed?» And if the one or the other shotild happen, I leave it to these 
wise incorporations of weavers, bonnet-makers, &c. when convened 
in solemn council, to determine ‘which ‘of the two /consequences 
would be most severely felt, even by themselves. — Ang. 2, 





ENGLAND. 
Cumberland Quarterly’ Report. 

Tue weather has been very favourable for the Hay harvest ; and 
it has been secuted “in very excellent Condition. Hay is’ not so 
abundant as might at one period have been expected, in consequence 
of the very wét weather in spring, whith Was’ sicceeded by a long 
continuance of dry. Clovers were, On dll strong’ soifs, ‘short... Rich 
loams had very abundant crops. “Oats look” uncommonly well, ex- 
cept on very poor soils, and some parts.of the new én¢losures. Bar- 
ley is not very abundant in some districts; yet, on the whole, it 
will be’ an average crop. Wheat is, in general, ‘a good crop; but 
does not promise to equal last year’s.’ Turnips Have brairded very 
well in the east parts of the county, and on all 'nioist soils ;, but are 
by no means excellent on light soils, in consequence of the very 
smal] quantity of rain ‘which’ in general fell in the west part of the 
county. The rain we had was chiefly thunder showers. During the 
last three weeks there has been‘a consid¢yable quantity of rain; and 
the pastures, ‘which were Very mich injured, Have in part recruited — 
Mr Curwen’s farm is in excellent condition ‘this year—his craps a- 
bundant;’ particularly a fitld of Barley. “Some of ‘his’ early ‘sown 
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Oats have failed. His farm will do him great credit; and, should 
he go on improving, he will soon equal, it not surpass, any of the 
farmers in the best managed districts. His District Meeting in the 
Holm was well attended; and there were evident marks of consider- 
able improvement since last year. Some of the farmers have adopt- 
ed the following system of cropping. 1, Oats. 2, Turnips,. Pota- 
toes, or Fallow. 3. Wheat or Barley, with Clover. 4. Clover, &c. 
Should Mr Curwen increase the number of his District Meetings, he 
would excite a more general spirit of improvement, and would se- 
cure a more numerous attendance of farmers at his anniversary. 
Wheat, 40s. per Carlisle bushel ; Oats, 15s. 6d.; Barley, 11. 2s. ; 
Potatoes, 8ds per stone.——2. Aug. , 
Letter from a Correspondent in the South of Devonshire, July 24. 

Tue fine and promising prospect of a good bearing: of. apples, 
was almost totally:destroyed by the frosty nights and stormy days 
which we had through the greatest part of May; so that Cyder, in 
this neighbourhood, will be a scarce article. Both €orn and Grass 
had then a poor appearance, but have improved much since. We 
have had a tolerable season for working the turnip land, The dry 
weather continued from the middle of last month till near the middle 
of the present, and has rather injured the first sown Turnips; the 
latter sown ones are much better: But the fine weather enabled the 
farmers.to save the Hay well, which will prove ip general a fine crop. 
Our Corn in general has a very luxuriant appearance; there is no 
complaint of the rust, or mildew, as yet ; though our harvest will be 
three weeks later than in some years ; for it will be three weeks be- 
fore we shall have any corn ripe; yet we are in hopes of a plentiful 
one. Our ‘pastures age rather burnt, from the late: drought; but 
still there is not so much reductionin the price of Lean Stock, as was 
expected. Of Fat Cattle, Sheep’are more plentiful than, Bullocks, 
in our markets. . Butchers’ meat still maintains the price mention- 
tioned in my last. . From the best information that I can get, as well 
as from the ricks of corn left wnthrashed, we seem to have plenty 
left on hand... The prices are rather on, the advance; Wheat 1é6s., 
and Barley 7s. per bushel. ‘ 

I beg to correct a mistake in my last. The hundred weight of 
Beef is 112 lib., and not 120, which the-Contractors furnish to the 
Victualling-Office, Plymouth. 

Letter from a Correspondent near Lancaster, July 26. 

Srxce my last the weather has been such, that almost every day 
has been exactly to the farmer’s wishes, except for a fortnight past, 
when the grass has been cut down, and many wanted it extremely 
dry; while others, who had green) crops of turnips, cabbage, &c. 
wished for showers at intervals. During the summer, there have 
been dry days sufficient to completely clean the toulest fallows, and 
yet gentle showers to keep the pastures, meadows, turnips, &c. in a 
growing state, and also make the fallow ground work, more kindly. 
‘The Hay, in the lower parts of the country, has been secured in fine 
condition, almost without exception. The crops are not heavy, 
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owing, it is thought, to the wet cold weather in spring. The defect 
is greater in the higher lands, which are generally springy and cx- 
posed, also deficient in soil. Here hay-time is only commencing. 
This seems to be the place where Fiorin would be suitably cultivat- 
ed. It is with difficulty that they can raise a crop of oats to ripen in 
proper season. The principal profit arises from rearing cattle and 
making cheese ; the cattle kept upon the-poor hay which the autumn 
produces. Rent from 15s. to 30s. per statute acre. 

In some parts in the neighbourhood of Lancaster, where the land 
is particularly adapted to the growth of Wheat, it is not so promising 
as last year ; but, in general, this a looks healthy and luxuriant, 
and is changing colour for ripening. It is supposed that the markets 
will be partly supplied with new wheat in four or five weeks. ‘The 
young Clovers, in the growing crop, have planted very well. The 
Oat crop is not so full and good as could be wished, being injured 
from the same cause as the hay-grass. The wire-worm has also been 
very destructive to it in some places, so much so as.almost totally to 
destroy four or five acres together. Some sowed again; others 
ploughed, and put in barley. Barley looks well. Beans are better, 
than has often happened of late. Potatoes look very full in the top: 
there is a great quantity of this useful root planted this year, not- 
withstanding the difficulty of selling the last crop. They were so 
plentiful about a month ago, that many farmers who were busy would 
almost have given them for the trouble of sprouting, carting, &c. 
In the markets they sold at 4s. and 4s. 6d. the load of 224 lib. 
Turnips are so partially sown, and in such small quantities, that they 


are hardly worth mentioning: a few crops of Swedes look well; and. 


it is very pleasant to find; that the growth of this root is on the in- 
crease. Wool has more ready sale this year, but not much higher 
in price, except the Leicester, which is about 14d. per lib. higher— 
say 194d.: the coarsest Fell Wool'has advanced in about the same 
proportion. it is evident there is an increasing demand for Leices- 
ter sheep ; ewe lambs, of not a high breed, selling for $/. each, at 
half a yearold. Lean Stock has lowered within a few weeks. Horses 
are still very dear, particularly useful drawers. Pigs have suld: well 
jor many months. Markets as under, viz. Wheat 15s.; Oats (Po- 
tatoe) 5s. 4d. per Winchester; Barley, none sold now; Oatmeal 


56s. per load of 240 lib:; Beef 8d.; Mutton 8d.; Lamb’ 8d.; Veal. 


7d.; Bacon Is. per lib.; Cheese 80s.» per cwt.; Butter Is. 3d. per 
18 oz. 
Letter from Liverpool, 26th July. 

Since our last Report have-had occasional fluctuations, but with- 
out any sudden alterations, owing to tle regular manner by which 
we have our supplies frony Ireland; ‘&c. The imports of all kinds of 
grain have been very considerable ; but, until very lately, not more 
than equal-te the demand. It now seems to fall off, and our market 
is become extremely flat; and looking down, particularly for the in- 
ferior qualitiés-of Wheat and Oats, of which we have a very large 
proportion in the market, and have iad, throughout thre whole of the 
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season: these are now become almost unsaleable, even at very re- 
duced prices. Fine Wheats, although lower than they have been, 
are still in request at fair prices. The Wheats we have lately had 
from the Continent of Europe, were by no means equal to what we 
have been accustomed to see from that quarter ; but, being superior 
to either Scotish or Irish, are mostly gone out of the market. Scotch 
and Irish Barleys being in general very ordinary, have for a length 
of time back been very unsaleable ; but having within these few weeks 
had a demand for the Peniusula, for such as were properly prepared 
and kif-dried, our market isnow become less burthened with that 
description, and the stock on hand not.very great, having also some 
little demand for home consumption. ‘You. will observe, from our 
import lists, that.we have had very large quantities of Oats, princi- 
ally from Ireland ; but the deriiand into the interior of the country 
Es also been very great, but now seems to fall off very much—the 
stocks: on hand fast accumulating ; and as Ireland seems quite inex- 
haustible, it is very probable we shall continue to have further large 
arrivals; and thetefore, should the weather prove favourable for the 
coming liarvest, which is now near at hand, prices must still further 
®ecline. Much—very much, indeed, now depends on the weather. 
We have had no opportunity of seeing much of the crops on the 
ground ; nor have we had any particular account, that we can rely 
on; of course, then, must decline giving any account of them, but 
leave it to those who are better qualified to do it, and who are better 
judges than we Can be expected to be in matters of that nature.—With 
reference to Import List and Currency, we are, &c. 
_ Prices of last-Saturday’s Market, 24th July 1813. 
Wheat - _— Welsh ae Bee 17s.9d. 
oreign. 16s.0d, - 16s.6d.~ 17s.0d. gunn 
Seotch 12s. 6d, = 153, 04, — 163.00. ¢ Pet 70 lb. 
Irish - 12s.0d, © 5s.0d. — 16s.9d. 
English _ 7s.0d. — “7s.6d.— 8s.0d. ; 
foo lib. 


Barley 
” 

Oats - 
” 
3” 


Scoteh:. -- +, 6s8.0d.=~6s.6d.- 7s. 0d. 
Ieish - - = \ $8.9d.—.64,6d.- 7s 3d. 
English&Potatoe 5s.9d.— Gs.0d.- 6s.3d. 
Scotch ditto - 5s8.8d.— 5s.9d.— 6s.0d. > 45 lib. 
Irish - ditto - 5s.9d.- Gs.0d,— 6s.1d. 
Common of all kinds in proportion. ' 
English .- - . 75s.0d.—783.0d. — 84s.0d. 
oo «=i tight. <> 60s. 0d. — 70s. 0d. — roa perQuarter. 
» -. Scotch 60s. 0d. — 66s.0d. — 72s, Od. 
Oatmeal English 52s.0d. — 54s.0d. — sou 


”» = Scotch > 48s.0d. = 52s.0d. -— 53s.0d 

»» _° Irish - 4.5s.0d. - 48s.0d. — 50s.0d 

Flour, fine English 
2d 


” 


240 lib. 


68s.0d. — 70s.0d. - 72s.0d. 
70s.0d. — 72s. 0d. = 79s.0d. 
66s.0d. — 68s.0d. — 70s.0d, 
None, 


fine Irish - 
a \chihe, 
- - Scotch 


co e:a je, 0 0 8 0 ae 


74s.0d. — '76s.0d. — 80s.0d. 
240 lib. 
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Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tu éarly vegetation occasioned by the fine mild weather in 
March and April, received a check by a driving snow on the 27th 
April, accompanied with severe frost and strong wind from the 
north-east ; which continued to the 2d of May, and killed every 
Jeaf on the north and east sides of the thorn hedges, larches, and 
other trees that were then fully expanded. Fruit trees of almost 
every denomination also suffered very materially, as well as clovers 
and early grass. From this period the weather was generally dry, 
with intermediate rains—the latter end of June and greatest part of 
July very warm. On the 15th, a heavy rain, that lodged many 
crops of wheat—the week following mostly wet. On the 23d, 25th 
and 26th, much thunder, and great falls of rain and hail, that did 
considerable damage to the corn and turnip crops in the districts 
whére they happened. 

The corn crops upon dry soils appear to be good. -On clayey 
soils and moist loams, the, crops are thin, but healthy. In some 
great crops of wheat, the rust or fungused straw has made its ap- 
pearance. 

Turnips, upon dry soils, are looking well; but upon soils of a 
different description, they are not so promising. Hay has in gene- 
ral been well got, and is, on the whole, a fair average crop. 

‘The demand for sheep in April and May, to the southward, was 
such, that, at Whitsunbank fair (Sth June), the fewest were shown 
ever remembered ; and, of course, prices were high. Long-wooled 
hogs (unshorn) from 48s. to 58s. per head; and, at Yetholm fair, 
Cheviot hogs, from 18s, to 22s, Cheviot lambs from 10s, to ts. ; 
and long-woolled lambs from 20s. to 25s. 

Long wool has been sold high, viz. from 27s. to 28s. per stone of 
24 lib. Cheviot wool was not much in demand, and, of course, the 
prices were low, viz. from 27s, to 30s. per stone. 

The present prices for fat stock are—Cattle from 8s. to 9s. p. stone 
(of 14 lib.) sink ; and Sheep from 8d. to 84d. per lib. sink. 

The Corn markets have been dull for some weeks past; and, of 
course, prices have lowered, Good Wheat is readily sold ; but in- 
ferior samples (ef which there is a great quantity) can scarcely be 
sold at any price. Wheat varies from 9s. to 14s. per bushel Win- 
chester. Barley from 5s. to 6s. ; Oats from’ as. 6d. to:5:. 6d. ; and 
Peas 9s.-—31st. July, 

East Riding of 2 Forkehire Quarterly Report. 

Tue existing check to vegetation which we noticed in our Jast 
Report of the 30th of, April, continued with, increased inclemency 
to the 5th of May,,when the wind got round to the south-west, and 
x beautiful verdure glawed in, our fields. «On, the whole, the wea- 
ther during the last quarter must be considered as having been high- 
ly favour: able to, the agriculturist. Wheat and Barley now promise 
average crops. Beans are long in the straw, and remarkably well 
podded. Oats alone are generally fading. Judging from the pre- 
sent appearance, there is a fair paar of an early harvest. 


s 
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Our Hay turns out a full swathe, and a considerable quantity: 
has been already secured in fine order. Yet should the present: 
showery weather continue, what yet remains on the ground must 
suffer. An implement of great merit and simplicity was a few years 
back invented by Mr Brooksbank of Helaugh manor, near Tadcas- 
ter, for the purpose of spreading and turning the grass. It answers 
the purpose admirably in level meadows, and deserves to be better 
known. With this implement, the cost of which is little more than 
ten guineas, a lad with one horse will execute more work, and in a 
better manner, than eight or ten persons can do without it. 

The Turnip seed-time was peculiarly favourable. They are now 
undergoing the operation of the hand-hoe, and promise a full crop. 
The usual mode of cultivating this valuable root here is broad-cast. 
The excellent practice of drilling is adopted as yet by few farmers 
in the East-Riding ; though the superiority of it on dry free lands 
is indisputable. Potatoes look weli ; though planted later than usu- 
al, in consequence of the wet weather in May. 

The extravagant prices which were obtained during May and June 
for both fat and lean stock of every description, have been gradually 
decreasing through the present month. Our markets are fully sup- 
plied ; and sales rather dull in consequence. Present prices for prime 
samples :—Wheat 120s. ; Beans 90s.; Barley 68s. ; Oats 50s.; per 
quarter Winchester. Beef 9s.; Veal 9s. 6d.; Mutton 9s. Store 
Pigs plentiful, and declining in price. 29. July. 

West-Riding of Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

A finer summer season, so far; was never perhaps known ; a con- 
sequence of which has been, a great improvement in such crops of 
Wheat as had every previous appearance of complete failure. This 
crop, thowgh healthy and well looking, will not turn-out in all pro- 
bability more than a common average. The crops of Barley are, 
for the most part, good; Oats better than common; and Beans, 
though partially affected by their old enemy the collier-insect, are 
not unlikely, in many parts, to be an abundant crop; yet much has 
been lost by sowing the bad black and frosted seed of last season. 
The best Wheat is at 17s. ; Oats 7s.3 Rye 10s. ; + and Beans 12s. 
per bushel of Winchester. 

Since the month of May, the weather has been favourable for 
Turnip and summer fallowing. Many Turnips have been put in 
early, with capital tilth and manure, and are making an extraordi- 
nary appearance of luxuriance. Some Swedish Turnips are sown, 
but for the. generality broad-cast. The drill system gains ground 
very-slowly. The broad-cast mode is conducted so well in this part 
of the country, the tillage so complete, and the manuring so abun- 
dant, that a heavy crop of food surely follows : which, blinding the 
farmer to the advantages of a new system, the great consequence 
of carefully covering up the manure for the subsequent produce is 
little attended ‘to. 


Hay and’ Clover have been remarkably well secured; but the 
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‘produce does not exceed the common average. The Pasture lands 
have been generally very nutritive, and tolerably abundant in herb. 
age. Cattle and Sheep have been, and are likely to continue, scarce 
and dear. Pigs also are at high prices. Horses, of the best sort, 
both for dranght and the saddle, are excessively dear. 

Long Wools are selling at a high price; not, as reported, from 
any increased demand for our manufactures, but the great destruc. 

. tion among the flocks by the rot during the two last years. Fine 
Wool is not at so high arate; and the rage for Merino Sheep seems 
in some degree abated. 

Rape and Flax are good ; and seed setts tolerably well. Potatoes 
are yielding, from early planting, a very valuable produce ; and the 
full, or later planted crop, is extremely promising. It begins to 
be better known, that this root, of all others, may be continued, 
without intermission, on the same ground, for a great many years, 
perhaps indefinitely. 

Beef, Mutton, Lamb, and Veal, from 9d. to 10d. per lib. Butter 
Is. 4d. Avoirdupois. 

The destruction of Wheat, by rats and mice, has been so great 
among the stacks, that very few remain.—— Aug. 4. 

Letter from Wales, July 28. 

WE have had rather a wet, cold summer hitherto, at the same time 
not unfavourable to the growth of the crops; and there is at present 
a good prospect of a plentiful harvest. The Barley on the clays in 
some places will be but thin ;*but take the country in general the 
corn looks well. The Clover and Rye-grass Hay is but a light crop, 
but was got in good condition. We are now busy with the Mez- 
dows, which yield a bulky crop; another week, if the weather holds 
good, will get in most of it. Our corn harvest will not be early ; 
we shall have no reaping in this Middle District of the county for 
three weeks; some near the sea will eome sooner. Turnips have 
brairded well, and are busily hoeing ; and there is a good prospect 
of Potatoes. Apples are not a great crop. Our markets have con- 
tinued steady through the summer ; very little variation in prices of 
either Corn or Cattle since I wrote you last. Sheep and Lambs 
sell considerably dearer than last year. Wool nearly at last year’s 
prices. 


No. LVI. will be published on Monday, 8th November. 


D, Willison, Printer, Edinbutgh, 





